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arch of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 





HE Legislative Mill grinds on—problems and 

policies affecting every citizen flash across the 

national affairs scene. The following are but a 

few of the vital developments of the week re- 
corded in the following pages: 

State of the Union: The Political and Human Side 

of the relief fund battle. Tax Debates. In the wake 


of the Storm King. The Weekly Digest of the News. 
PAGE 2 


Washington Whispers: What official Washington 
has done—is doing and will do behind-the-scenes. 

PAGE 2 

@ The President’s Week—All things come to an end. 


Return to the cares of state. PAGE 4 
To Promote the General Welfare: Recreation for 
low-income groups. Air-safety explained by Uncle 
Sam’s air-safety director. PAGE 4 
The Congress Week: The United States Senate sits 
as a high court while the House of Representatives 
forges ahead with its work well in hand. PAGE 6 
What The States Are Doing: Flood-gates of federal 
aid open to aid needy aged in 27 States. PAGE 9 
The Political Week: The Primaries throw the par- 
ties into the limelight. PAGE 10 
The Tide of World Affairs: Ties are forged for a 
Pan-American good-neighbor policy. Disagreement 
among the big powers. PAGE 11 
gq What The Press Thinks About What the Govern- 
ment is Doing: Editors speak their mind on the 
Government and Business. PAGE 12 
gq Uncle Sam’s News Reel: Once more the issue of 
America’s Aliens—in Words and Pictures. PAGE 15 
¢ The Voice of The New Deal. The Voice of 
Business. PAGE 16 
The Trend of American Business: Recovery pushes 


ahead. Industry's profits fall under the gaze of tax- 
gatherers. PAGE 20 
¢ “The Graft System,” by David Lawrence. PAGE 24 
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ee {ers THAT RECEIVED MORE RELIEF MONEY 
WES LTHAN THEY PAID IN FEDERAL TAXES. 


STATES THAT PAID OUT MORE IN FEDERAL TAXES 
THAN THEY RECEIVED IN RELIEF MONEY. 


Relief and Taxes—A Study in Plus and Minus 


Half the States in the Union, Although Paying 6 Per Cent of the 
Federal Tax Burden, Received 23 Per Cent of the Total Direct 
Relief Moneys in 1935 


OW did the Federal direct re- 
H lief payments to the States 

last year compare with tax 
payments to the Treasury? 

The answer to that question is re- 
vealed by the above pictogram which 
shows that half the States were in 
the “hole” in their transactions with 
the Federal Government while the 
rest came out “on top.” 

In other words, half the States, 
containing one out of-every four per- 
sons in the country and represented 
by 48 of the 96 United States Sena- 
tors, received $310,320,220 in Fed- 
eral relief payments in 1935 and paid 
$170,636,788 in Federal taxes. 

The rest of the States received $1,- 
049,658,246 in relief payments and 
paid $2,857,418,953 in taxes. 

Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration data on emergency relief ex- 
penditures and the Treasury report on 
internal revenue collections form the 
basis for that comparison. Detailed 
tables for each State are given on 
Page 13. 


STATES RECEIVING MOST 


Processing taxes are excluded from 
the comparison because they were 
paid in States where farm products 
were processed and not where the 
burden finally fell. 

Expenditures for the Works Pro- 
gress Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and for public 
works are not included in the relief 
totals. These totals represent only 
outlays for direct relief and for the 
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various forms of work relief under- 
taken by FERA. 

The 24 States which received twice 
as much in relief money as they paid 
in taxes are located for the most part 
in the industrialized 
Although they contain 26 per cent of 
the nation’s population they paid only 
6 per cent of the nation’s taxes. 

Largest bloc of these States is to 
be found in the Northwest and on the 
Pacific Coast. Another group is in 
the Central South. 


STATES PAYING MOST 

States which paid more than they 
received are to be found largely in 
the major industrial areas. 

Principal exceptions to these gen- 
eralized statements are North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Kentucky—the 
States which pay most of the tobacco 
tax bill. 

The 24 States which paid twice as 
much in taxes as they received in re- 
lief funds contain 74 per cent of the 
population. They paid 94 per cent of 
the-taxes. 

Is there any one factor which ex- 
plains the wide discrepancy in tax 
payments of industrial and agricul- 
tural States? 

The answer as given by Treasury 
officials: 

Most large corporations, such as 
the large automobile manufacturers, 
although they transact their business 
throughout the country, pay taxes 
only in States where they have head- 
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There were twelve States in which 
the Federal Government paid 90 per 
cent or more of the total relief costs. 
Eight of the tweive are States which 
received more in Federal relief pay- 
ments than they paid in Federal 
taxes. These eight States were Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, South Carolina, Wyo- 
ming and New Mexico. 
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The wide variations in proportion 
of Federal relief paid to the different 
States have been pointed out in the 
March 30 issue of The United States 
News. 

FERA figures were eited showing 
that the Federal Government’s share 
of State relief costs has varied from 
40 to 98 per cent. The suggestion has 
been made that any future relief ap- 
propriation should be accompanied by 
a legislative formula for distribution 
of the funds. 


WHY THE RATIO YARIES 


Differences in proportion of relief 
expenditurz; borne by the Federal 
Government are explained by relief 
officials as being due to the varying 
resources of the States and the differ- 
ence in the size of the relief rolls. 

The principle that Federal funds 
should be distributed on an inflexible 
basis has bee. partially incorporated 
in the present WPA policy. Under it 
provision is made for Federal care of 
the employables, but responsibility 
for the unemployables is shifted to 
the States and local governments. 
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OMLOTTOW 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HITE HOUSE STRATEGY: On basis of 
VW hints carried to the capitol by presidential 
emissaries, following appears to represent Mr. 
Roos evelt’s wishes regarding legislation: 
Important changes will be permitted in the new tax 
plan when it reaches the Senate. These changes 
will not go so far as to scrap the idea of a graduated tax 
on corporation income, but will allow added exemption 
to protect debtor companies. 
The White House desires, but will not demand a 
substitute for invalidated processing taxes. 
If new appropriations are voted, beyond budget rec- 
ommendations, demand will be made for additional 
new taxes to cover the added cost. (Rural Electrifica- 
tion would fit into the budget through use of RFC re- 
payments.) 
¢ Senator Norris’ plan for a Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation will not be supported at this session. 
No endorsement will be given by the White House 
to anti-chain store legislation, reducing its chances 
under 50-50. 
¢ Anti-basing point legisiation aimed at price prac- 
tices in the steel, cement and other industries, will 
be allowed to become entangled in the legislative jam, 
|| Anti-coercion bills, aimed at employer interference 
with employes at election time, WILL receive ad- 
ministration support. 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRAM 
¢ On tne administrative side of the picture the fol- 
lowing appears to represent the President’s inten- 
tions: 
¢ Let spending pyramid to Autumn peak. 


¢ Make certain experiments into the permanent gx 
ernmental set-up—rural electrification; subsidiz 

low cost housing; 

like TVA. 

¢ Keep the NRA idea on ice for later use. 


farm subsidies; regional planni 


Try to forget the Supreme Court until passing ti: 
opens the way to appoint a majority of justices ¢ 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Relief Fund Battle: 
Politics and Human Need 

A battle over relief funds opens in earnest on 
several fronts. 

First, a House committee considering the 
President’s request for 1% billion dollars to aid 
the destitute next year listens to Relief Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins tell what it will be used for, 
then questions him on allegations that payments 
are made to serve political purposes in violation 
of a Presidential order. 

Second, a conference of various organizations 
of the unemployed, assembling in Washington, 
demands more adequate aid and protests vio- 
lently against the present procedure in cutting 
down relief rolls “in the face of dire need.” 

Protests against political use of relief funds 
come from Republican, Democratic and “third 
party” sources. 

While a resolution introduced by Senator James 
J. Davis (Rep.), Pennsylvania, for a thorough in- 
vestigation into improper uses of the money re- 
poses in committee, Senator Rush D. Holt (Dem.), 
West Virginia, renews his charges of patronage 
in relief jobs, most of which are alleged to have 
gone to his Senatorial colleague from the State. 

More specifically Stephen Raushenbush 
charges in a letter to the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration that WPA administrators in 
Pennsylvania demand of employes that they sever 
their connection with the Pennsylvania Security 
League, of which he is a leader, and support the 
Democratic Party. 





Electrifying the Farm; 
A Long-range Policy 


Begun last year by the President and now 
adopted by Congress, a long-range policy of 


bringing electricity to farms becomes a part of 
the Governmental picture. 
Following approval by the House, a bill for this 


—Wide World. 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
WPA Administrator Harry L. Hopkins appearing 
before a House Appropriations subcommittee, 
meeting in answer to the President’s request for a 
new $1,500,000,000 relief program, faces a demand 
for a “full accounting” of this year’s $4,800,000,000 
fund. 











purpose goes to conference for reconciliation 
with a similar bill passed by the Senate on 
March 5. 

Both measures call for loans to be made by a 
permanently established Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, these loans to run for 25 years at 3 
per cent interest. Their purpose is to provide 
lines and other facilities for bringing current to 
farm communities not previously enjoying its use. 

Sponsors of the bill point to the relatively back- 
ward condition of farm use of electricity in 
America, where only about 10 per cent of farms 
have power. They call attention to Holland with 
100 per cent farm electrification, France with 95 
per cent, Germany with 90 per cent, Sweden 50 
per cent and Ontario with 15 per cent. 

The total amount of loans authorized is 420 
million dollars in the Senate bill; 410 million in 
the House bill, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration being the source of the money for the 
first year or two. 

Public bodies and cooperatives only are eligible 
for loans under the Senate bill, while the House 
measure admits private utilities also. 





In Storm King’s Wake: 
Rehabilitation Plans 


The storm king swoops down on portions of 
Georgia and Mississippi, slaying by tornado sev- 
eral times the number of victims that perished 
in the widespread floods of earlier weeks. 

Estimate of the dead, 520; injured, 
property damage, $25,000,000. 

As in the earlier disaster, relief workers are 
placed at the service of the stricken communi- 
ties, the President allotting $2,500,000 from re- 
lief funds for the purpose. 

Meanwhile flood relief measures in Congress 
are widened to bring aid also to tornado victims. 

The Senate adopts a bill already passed by 
the House for authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to extend loans to persons 
in the devastated regions for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. The Senate doubles the amount author- 
ized by the House, from 25 to 50 million dollars. 

Adopted also by the Senate is a bill which 
would permit the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to insure “modernization” loans made by 
finance companies for repairing houses that 
have been damaged by flood and wind. 


1,727; 









































Relief and Politics—Tax Debates—In Tornado’s Wake—Chain Store Restrictions— 
+ What Limits For Publicity?—More Power For Farms—Digest of Week + 


—— 


Penalty On Prudence 
Or Greatest Tax Reform? 

The proposed tax on undistributed earnings of 
business—is it a penalty on prudence or the 
most important tax reform since the adoption 
of the Income Tax law? 

The House committee framing the new tax 
program gets affirmative answers to both ques- 
tions, one given by the United States -Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other business leaders, 
the other by Herman Oliphant, general counsel 
of the Treasury. 

The proposed law would place no tax on cor- 
porate earnings entirely paid out to stockholders 
but would tax up to 4212 per cent of earnings 
if all are retained for reserves. 

Of what this plan will do to industry, busi- 
ness representatives thus predict: 

It will impair credit of corporations, arrest the 
establishment of new enterprises, add to the dif- 
ficulty of paying debts and raising new money, 
intensify booms and depressions, depress the 
capital goods industries and lead to Government 
invasion of the field of business management. 

Replies Mr. Oliphant: 

“It is not the Government’s business to say to 
a corporation how much of its earnings it shall 
distribute and how much it shall withhold. But 
it is the Government’s business to say that those 
administering the corporation’s affairs shall not 
use it to avoid taxes.” ‘ 

He estimates that the new law would not in- 
crease taxes paid by corporations, but that the 
entire increase desired would come from the in- 
dividual income taxes paid on incomes swollen 
by dividends received. 


‘Hands Off Congress’: 
A Federal Court Declaration 


The first round goes in favor of the Senate 
Lobby Committee, which publisher William 
Randolph Hearst had sought to have enjoined 
from making public the content of his telegrams. 
Their content had been made available to the 
committee from copies obtained by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Says Justice Alfred A. Wheat, of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court, in denying the in- 
junction: 

“This court has no jurisdiction over the Sen- 
ate committee. 

“If the committee has been proceeding in a 
manner which some might feel unlawful, it is 
better to let them continue than for me to do 
something which I regard as unlawful.” 

“The case will be appealed,” declares 
Hearst’s counsel. 

Dismissed also is a petition to have the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission temporarily 
enjoined from examining the Hearst telegrams. 
The ground, however, is different, since cause of 
action has disappeared, the telegrams having al- 


Mr. 


ready been returned to the telegraph company. 


Relief might be obtained in a future case, the 
justice intimates. 
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—Wide World 
BRONZED AND RESTED 
President Roosevelt returns to the cares of state 
after a sixteen-day fishing cruise spent mostly 
aboard the presidential yacht “Potomac” in Carib- 

bean waters. His latest photograph. 





Compiling Blue Book 
Of AAA Check Recipients 


Soon it can be told who carried off the big 
checks for reducing their crop acreages under 
the agricultural control program, now replaced 
by a “soil conservation” arrangement. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace announces, 
in expectation that Congress will adopt Senator 
Vandenberg’s (Rep., Mich.) request for the data, 
that full figures are already being compiled. 

When first proposed by Senator Vandenberg, 
the task had been declared by Mr. Wallace as 
too gigantic an undertaking at a time when 
millions of checks were being sent out—particu- 
larly if record of all payments in excess of $1,000 
were asked. 

Mr. Wallace’s apparent reluctance had served 
to whet appetites for the facts—“political appe- 
tites,’” Mr. Wallace had declared. 

Then reversing his attitude, he gives to a Sen- 
ate committee, which decides to ask for 
payments in excess of $10,000, the names of cer- 
tain of the largest beneficiaries. 

Some of the largest payments reported for 
1933: 

Tc 

To 

To 


a Florida sugar corporation—$1,167,665. 
a hog farming corporation—$157,000. 
a cotton growing corporation—$84,000. 
To a wheat growing corporation—$79,000. 
To a farming corporation headed by an AAA 
official (Oscar Johnson) —$54,200. 
Comments Mr. Wallace: 
“The real signifiicance is not that, in paying 








uniform rates based on land use, the Govern- 
ment paid some more than others, but it is 
rather the social and economic significance of 
such concentration in the ownership and con- 
trol of farm land as had come about before the 
launching of the adjustment program.” 





Chain Stores: 
A Need or a Threat? 


Chain store and small merchant champions 
in Congress prepare to test their strength as 
the House receives a favorable committee re- 
port on the Patman bill for preventing quantity 
discounts on merchandise except as based on 
actual economies in selling costs. 

A minority report from the committee opposes 
the measure, alleging a betrayal of the interests 
of the consumer, who would as a result have to 
pay an estimated 10 per cent more for goods. 

Chain store proponents at the hearings allege 
that the probable rise in prices will be a spring- 
board for the organization of consumers’ co- 
operatives. 

Argument of the bill’s sponsors centers on the 
prohibition of monopoly, alleged to be encour- 
aged by the granting of discounts for large 
purchases. 

Commenting on the issue, Edward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant, declares that hobbling the 
chain stores is not only a direct blow at the 
buying public, through subsidizing inefficiency, 
but a direct blow at the capitalistic system and 
at the little merchant himself. 

His recipe for the plight of the little mer- 
chant: Organization into voluntary leagues for 
cooperative buying. At the same time, as a 
tonic for all business, he advocates formation 
of consumer cooperatives to further reduce eco- 
nomic waste in the distribution of goods. 





Promoters vs. Investors: 


A Supreme Court Decision 


Restricting somewhat the powers of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission under the 
Securities and Exchange Act, the Supreme 
Court, by a 6-to-3 decision, does two things, 
namely: 

1—Puts off a decision on the validity of the 
Act itself, which is aimed at such secrecy or 
misstatements in security promotional state- 
ments as are apt to mislead investors. 

2.—Estops the SEC from conducting public 
hearings on a proposed security issue if the 
sponsors decide to withdraw registration of it. 
The SEC had ruled that registration might not 
be withdrawn without its consent. The majority 
of the Court holds that consent to withdrawal 
can do no harm because no securities have ac- 
tually been issued, permitting in this instance 
J. Edward Jones to withdraw an issue of oil 
securities. 

Here is the basic question, as stated by the 
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That— 
Dr. Rexford Tugwell is letting his 
friends know that he will not be 
interested in continued Govern- 
ment service after next January— 
in the event of President Roose- 
velt’s reelection—unless it be in a 
bigger job than his present one. 
Talk of the creation of a new 
Cabinet member to be called the 
Secretary of Public Welfare is re- 
viving with Dr. Tugwell and Harry 
Hopkins, WPA Administrator, 
mentioned as possible candidates 
for the post if it is created. 

* * * 
That— 
Plans which were being considered 
in inner governmental circles for 
development of a program where- 
by the Government would make 
money available for second mort- 
gage home loans have been side- 
tracked. 

* ” * 
That— 
The ICC is considering a compro- 
mise on Eastern railroad passen- 
ger rates which would involve set- 
ting a 2% cents a mile basic 
charge to take effect in June while 
further study is given the ques- 


tion of a reduction to 2 cents later. 
The 2-cent rate now is ordered for 
June 2, but is strongly opposed by 
many of the roads. 

* * 
That— 
The United States is quietly work- 
ing behind the scenes to develop 
economic and financial measures 
to protect the “open-door” policy 
in China. 

* * 
That— 
All the agencies concerned directly 
with the administration of funds 
from the Work Relief Appropria- 
tion have made careful prepara- 
tion to get their records in good 
order in the event that a Con- 
gressional investigation is ordered. 

* * * 


That— 

WPA is secretly giving attention 
to proposals for measures to penal- 
ize States and communities where 
there has been a serious lowering 
of relief standards by withdrawal 
of portions of the work relief al- 
lotments. 

* * 
That— 
Insiders say negotiation of any im- 


portant new reciprocal § trade 
agreements beyond those now be- 
ing considered will be deferred 
until after the November election. 
A dicker with England is in the 
offing but will await settlement 
of present political issues. 


* & 


That— 

High officials privately are worried 
by verified reports of instances in 
New York City and in other places 
where PWA workers have sent part 
of their relief money to relatives 
in foreign countries. In one case 
a relief worker had a bank give 
him half of his check in cash and 
the rest as a draft on Rome. 


* * 


That— 

The Treasury, as a result of the 
recent trade treaty with Canada, 
is trying to get access to the Can- 
adian records of liquor smuggled 
here from Canada before repeal 
of prohibition and thus obtain 
leads for collecting back revenue. 

* * # 


That— 
If it could find a way to do so 


gracefully, the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration would like to aban- 
don one phase of its program—the 
Subsistence homesteads. Inherited 
originally from the Subsistence 
Homesteads Division of the Inter- 
ior Department, the homesteads 
have been a constant source of 
grief to RA officials. 


* * * 


That— 

Although not yet announced pub- 
licly, Thomas Corcoran, brilliant 
young lawyer of the RFC, who was 
mentioned some time ago as a 
prospective appointee to the 
White House secretariat, now oc- 
cupies an office in the White House 
Executive Offices and is taking an 
important part in the work of the 
President’s staff. 


* #2 @ 


That— 

Confidential reports made by Gov- 
ernment agencies interested in the 
prospect of uncontrollable credit 
expansion within a foreseeable 
period are to the effect that no 
real credit “boom” is in sight. 
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majority and minority of the Court: 


Say the majority: “Refusal to permit with- 
drawal is unreasonable and arbitrary, resem- 
bling Star Chamber proceedings. Arbitrary power 
and the Constitution can not both exist.” 

Reply the minority: “By this ruling, the statute 
and its sanctions become the sport of knaves. 
A commission without coercive power that can 
only inquire and report is likened with deuncia- 
tory fervor to the Star Chamber of the Stuarts. 
Historians may find hyperbole in the sanguinary 
simile.” 

(Note—Webster’s Dictionary defines hyperbole 
as fanciful exaggeration through excitement or 
for effect.) 

Comments SEC Chairman Landis: “The result 
is to put difficulties in the way of labeling 
fraudulent promoters if they are quick to re- 
pent.” 


Labor Trouble at Sea 
And Washington Echoes 


Seething discontent among seamen on the 
Merchant Marine brings charges of insubordina- 
tion from the Department of Commerce, counter- 
charges of labor suppression against the Depart- 
ment and a widening rift between it and the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Background of the controversy is a long series 
of strikes of longshoremen and seamen culminat- 
ing in a request from the Department of Com- 
merce that strikers on the liner “California,” 
holding the ship up in an intermediate port, 
should be indicted for mutiny. No charge was 
laid. Secretary of Labor Perkins brought about 
a settlement of that strike by personal inter- 
vention. 

Now the Department of Commerce lays before 
the President a list of 300 or more instances of 
alleged insubordination, many of them involving 
delayed sailings and some occurring on the high 
seas. Shipowners declare Communist influence 
is to blame. 

Replying, the strike committee of the Seamen’s 
Union asserts that the Department of Commerce 
is being used “as a front by shipowners to break 
strikes of seamen and to conceal unbelievable 
working conditions and an appalling disregard 
of safety standards on American ships.” 

Charges of “politics” in the Department are 
brought by Congressional critics seeking to 


“= 





--Underwood & Underwood 
MILLIONS OF KILOWATTS 
Nearing the final stage on Capitol Hill is the 10- 
year rural electrification program sponsored by 
Senator Norris, co-author of the Norris-Rayburn 
bill, designed to bring power lines to a vast army of 
farmers as yet without benefit of electricity. 











have air transportation transfererd to supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
underscore their recommendation by reference to 
an airliner crash near Uniontown, Pa., in which 
11 persons were killed. 


Other Important Events: 
A Dizest of the Week 


Unsatisficd with the new farm aid measure, 
four tobacco States ask Congress to permit an 
interstate compact for control of production. The 
House accedes, approving by 189 to 117. The 
States are North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Chief danger to the plan: 
Nonadherence of other tobacco producing States. 

Civilian Conservation Corps reports that in 
three years it has employed 1,600,000 young men, 
planted 558 million trees, built 2 million little 
dams to prevent soil erosion and accounted for 
the sending of 260 million dollars to families of 
the enrollees. Total cost: 1,205 million dollars. 

Taking precaution in a war-threatened world, 
the Munitions Control Board forbids the export 
of tin from April 16 to July 1, making export 
after the last date subject to license. 

Federal loans to municipalities for power sys- 
tems may get a Supreme Court test before Sum- 
mer. To hurry an appeal, the PWA asks a Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to end a 40-day period al- 
lowed the Duke Power Company for bringing an 
appeal against a decision favoring the PWA. The 
court refuses, and the company promises to 
hasten appeal. 

Friends and enemies of a proposed Mississippi 
Valley Authority have their say before a Senate 
committee considering a bill to set up such a 
body for handling navigation improvement, 
rigation and power development in mid-America. 
Utilities oppose vehemently, some farmer organi- 
zations mildly, protesting against adding to farm 
lands by irrigation. The TVA, which would be 
given suzerainty over the entire Ohio Valley, sug- 
gest the move may be a little premature. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1.) 


posed to the idea of checking 
Congressional action except on 
extreme provocation. 


¢ Into that picture can be fit- 
ted the “wills” and the “will 
not’s” of present federal policy. 


THE “WILL NOT'S”: 


1. There will not be any 

searching investigation of 
politics and waste on WPA spend- 
ing. 

2. There will not be any rigid 

application of anti-trust laws. 


¢ 3. There will not be anything 
more than a gesture toward 
economy in expenditures at this 
time. 


4. There will not be any new 

moves toward definite stabil- 
ization of the dollar until Euro- 
pean political troubles clear. 


5. There will not be a shift in 
relief back toward the dole as 
long as Hopkins has his way. 


THE “WILLS”: 


1. There will be an ascending 

scale of payments from the 
Federal Treasury running into 
the late Fall. 


2. There will be new demands 

on Congress to supplement 
the company billion and a half re-. 
lief appropriation—probably an- 
other billion — before the next 
fiscal year is ended. 


A Knotty Tax Problem: The 

“catch” in the Treasury’s 
plan for undistributed earnings 
tax is that it would jeopardize 
the credit of thousands of small 
enterprises. The White House 
and Senators are being apprized 
of the catch. 


Large numbers of American 

concerns have bank loans out- 
standing. A tax policy that 
would force these companies to 
pay out a large part of their earn- 
ings to stockholders would dis- 
turb their credit position and 
readily lead to calling of loans. 
It might precipitate wholesale re- 
ceiverships and deflation con-. 
trary to basic Administration 
policy. 

How to remedy that difficulty 

and still keep the tax is a 
problem which bids fair to test 
the ingenuity of government ex- 
perts. 


Relief Money: Most serious 

attack on President’s request 
for billion and a half for relief 
centers about legislative group 
which wishes to earmark funds 
for PWA. Despite growing 
strength of this movement 
chances are money will be voted 
without strings. Unless reem- 
ployment by private industry in 
months ahead is better than most 
sanguine observers expected an 
additional billion will be required 
to carry on WPA program at full 
strength until July 1, 1937. 


Housing: Wagner $876,000,- 
000 low-cost housing and slum 
clearance bill has Jess than 50-50 
chance of enactment at this ses- 
sion. President has endorsed 
measure in principle but unless 
he can be convinced it is solution 
of the problem he is likely to 
withhold his support at this time. | 
Civil Service bill: The at- 
tempt to place first, second, 


and third class postmasters under 
civil service is likely to fail. It is 


THE NEW ‘GOVERNMENT BY SUBSIDY’: 


WHO GETS THE FEDERAL BILLIONS 


ONE subsidy for farmers. 
Another subsidy for industry. 

One more subsidy for the unem- 
ployed. 

Still another for wages. 

Subsidies for building, for ship- 
ping, for aviation, for slum dwell- 
ers for stranded poulations, for 
college students, for a growing num- 
ber of individuals and groups. 

With millions now on the Govern- 
ment pay roll, and check payments 
rising to record-breaking heights, 
with indirect subsidies and new di- 
rect subsidies, Congressmen are 
beginning to say: 

“What this country is witnessing 
is Government by subsidy.” 

Congress has voted a new $500,- 
000,000 subsidy to farmers as en- 
couragement for soil conservation 
and to replace a $500,000,000 subsidy 
ruled out by the Supreme Court. 

Congress is about to add $1,500,- 
000,000 to the subsidy to the unem- 
ployed, and indirectly through the 
unemployed to business. 

A low-cost housing subsidy al- 
ready is in the budget with another 
permanent subsidy on the legisla- 
tive cards. 

There is a continuing PWA sub- 
sidy for wages and for building 
through large scale public works. 

And President Roosevelt is asking 
for a subsidy for ocean shipping ‘to 
take the place of an indirect sub- 
sidy through mail contracts. 

All of these subsidies are in ad- 
dition to the protective tariff, which 
is described by Cordell Hull, Secre- 


| tary of State, and other high of- 


ficials, as an indirect subsidy to 


| special industries. 


THE GROUPS WHO GET IT 


Today’s subsidized groups include: 

Approximately 4,000,000 unem- 
ployed families. 

Nearly 4,000,000 farm families. 

Several million war veterans, who 
draw subsidies now averaging 
about $700,000,000 a year. 

Séveral hundred thousand work- 
ers on PWA projects. 

An undetermined number of 
workers in tariff protected indus- 
tries. 

A large, but untabulated, number 
of business men sustained in whole 
or in part by Government spend- 
ing. 

Several thousand college and high 
school students getting money from 
the National Youth Administration. 


| THE GROUPS WHO PAY IT 


What groups in the population 
does that leave without benefit of 
subsidy in one form or another? 

It leaves the bulk of city work- 
ers and farm workers, big groups of 
.business men and many unprotected 
and unsupported industries. 

Just what form do many of these 


being stymied by political pres- 
sure from Congressional districts. 


@| Flood Control: Some form of 

flood control appropriation is 
likely but probably will not pro- 
vide the huge expenditures which 
have been suggested. 


Ship Subsidy: New Copeland 
ship subsidy bill is probably 
doomed to failure. It has been 
almost lost sight of as far as any 
leadership program is concerned. 


Silver: Expect no immediate 
move to raise world price of 
silver. Morgenthau now sees no 
advantage in raising price, citing 
improvement in China’s situation 
since recent fall in silver, prices. 


Pan-American Conference: 

United States will scrupu- 
lously avoid taking lead in mak- 
ing plans for coming conference 
at Buenos Aires. Anxious to 
emphasize “good neighbor” pol- 
icy and to eliminate all possible 
signs in trying to dominate Pan- 
American picture. 
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subsidies take and how is it that 
they qualify as subsidies? 

First there are AAA bounties or 
“soil conservation payments” to 
farmers. They are offered as di- 
rect subsidies to encourage farm op- 
erators to shift part of their land 
from intensive cultivation to exten- 
sive cultivation. 

When the Supreme Court over- 
ruled the crop control subsidies of 
the first Adjustment Act, Congress 
had an opportunity to get out from 
under a half billion dollar annual 
subsidy. Instead, it hurriedly en- 


acted a new subsidy as large as the | 


first one. 

Money to pay the first bounty 
came directly from the pockets of 
the country’s consumers. Financing 
of the second subsidy is expected to 
come out of corporation income. 


MONEY FOR THE DESTITUTE 


Next, there is another form 
subsidy to a particular group 
farmers. 

This subsidy is given by Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell to about 300,000 
ruralists who are destitute and who 
are being given money and live- 
stock in an effort to get them back 
on their feet. This group is bene- 
fited above its neighbors by the 
money they get directly from the 
Federal treasury. 

The most gigantic of Federal sub- 
sidies is that to about 20,000,000 
people on relief. 
to about $2,500,000,000 a year. 

This subsidy is not alone to those 
individuals who get Federal jobs 
through WPA, but it also indirectly 
finds its way into business through 
spending of those on relief. About 


of 


| $500,000,000 anually goes to business 


for purchase of materials. 


THE SPENDING OF THE PWA 

The fourth form of subsidy is that 
afforded by PWA spending. 

The billions that flowed out 
through Public Works were used ac- 
cording to rules that required pay- 
ment by contracts of union wage 
scales, bolstering up these wages 
and providing a subsidy both direct 
and indirect to labor. 

The same sort of bounty went di- 
rectly to the building industry in 
the form of payment for materials 
and for profits. 

One more new form of subsidy is 
that given by the Government to 
slum families. This is in the form 
of a rent subsidy, or will be when 
the various slum clearance projects 
now under way and planned are 


| completed. 


Uncle Sam will bear part of the 
cost of carrying the housing invest- 
ment—formerly a charge against 
those living in the dwelling. 

This same type of subsidy is to be 
extended by Dr. Tugwell in his 
“suburban homes”, built on the 
edges of town and with the invest- 
ment supported in part by the Gov- 
ernment so that the favored families 
can have better living quarters at 
a rent they can afford. 

Sometimes individual families 
may receive more than one subsidy. 
Thus a farm family on work re- 
lief could be getting a WPA sub- 
sidy, an AAA subsidy, a Resettle- 
ment subsidy and a soldiers’ bonus 
subsidy. How much overlapping ex- 
ists in the granting of subsidies is 
undetermined. 

Then there are other classifica- 
tions. 

The tariff is put down by Gov- 
ernment Officials as the largest of all 
subsidies. The basis of their figur- 
ing is the difference between Ameri- 
can prices of tariff-protected in- 
dustries and the prices of similar 
products in foreign industries that 
might compete for the business. A 
total is arrived at reaching into the 
billions. 

Shipping now receives an indirect 


| subsidy through contracts for carry- 


ing the mail. 
Aviation receives much the same 
sort of governmental support. 


OUR PAST EXPERIENCES 


What has been the history of sub- 
sidies? 

Experience in this country, records 
of the Government show, is that 
once a subsidy is established its dis- 
continuance is next to impossible. 

The protective tariff has retained 
its place since the first session of 
Congress. 

Subsidies to States for road build- 
ing have continued down through 
the years since they first were estab- 
lished in the early 1800s. 

Subsidies for veterans have shown 
an expanding tendency following 
each war. 

Few officials in the Government 
see how the Federal Treasury could 
withdraw its subsidy to the unem- 
ployed or the indirect subsidy that 
flows from the unemployed to the 
business enterprises that require the 
purchasing power of those on relief 
as well as those on jobs to support 
them. 

Few votes in Congress from either 
Republican or Democratic ranks 
have been recorded against subsidies 
for farmers, for veterans, for the 
unemployed or for the low-income 
groups that are seeking low-cost 
housing. 

The reason? 

Because, as Congressmen point 
out, vested interests grow up quickly 


of 


It is amounting | 








in subsidies and the groups affected 
band together to guard those in- 
terests against encroachment 

Groups of voters, with subsidies 
at stake, are found by politicians 
to make up the powerful minority 
groups that are playing an increas- 
ing part in elections 

Then is the trend to be in the di- 
rection of more and more subsidies? 
If so, what becomes of the unsub- 
sidized groups? 

So far as any official opinions can 
be gathered there is little prospect 
that any present subsidies, other 
than relief, will be curtailed, and re- 
lief is expected to contract not 
through a reduction in the size of 
the individual subsidy but through a 
soaking up of the unemployed in 
private industry. 

As for the ultimate in subsidies: 

“Some day, if the present trend 
continues, everybody in the popula- 
tion will be making a living by tak- 
ing in every other person’s washing,” 
a member of Congress commented. 

Subsidies involve taking from one 
group to give to another. They do 
not represent a creation of new 
wealth. The direction in which they 
point is to a leveling off of income. 


WHO PAYS THE BILL 


The bill for the vast depression 
subsidies of the last few years has 
not yet been presented in full to the 
masses of the people of the country 
for collection. 

The reason is that the relief sub- 
sidies, the PWA subsidies, part of 
the farm subsidies and the bonus 
subsidies are being paid with 
“IOUs.” This borrowed money 
serves the subsidized groups as well 
as tax money. In fact, some of the 
government’s advisers think that it 
serves better because by borrowing 
money the government actually 
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industry and to end the cycle of 
deflation. 

Part of the depression subsidies 
are classed by one wing of the pres- 
ent administration as actual de- 
pression remedies. They would not 
classify in that way if taxes were 
collected to cover the full cost. 


The bulk of the 
under the original 
for by a tax on f 
consumed by 

The plan is to pay 
subsidies for 
of a tax on corporation income. 
With the bulk of the new sub- 


farm subsidies 
AAA were paid 
tuffs and fibers 
the people 

the new farm 
out 


soil conservation 


= - = —_ ee 
sidies, however, there is a_ battle 
ahead between the subsidized groups 
seeking to keep their subsidies and 
the taxpayers who will be demand- 
ing that the subsidies be cut down 
to ease the burden of payments that 
will have to be increased if the bills 
are to be paid. 
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SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 








LINES 





from 


BUSINESS 


to 


PLEASURE 


.. With the greatest of 








THE transition is auto- 
matic. The minute you step 
aboard, EASE is iu the air. 


You can’t see it, you can’t 








sense it. 


touch it, but you definitely 


EASE is what the lounge and sleep- 


ing cars were designed for. EASE is what every 


detail of service promotes. EASE is at the elbow 


of the engineer in the cab, the switchmen in the 


yards, the stewards in the Tavern Cars. 


And 


EASE is in the minds of passengers on all 


Chesapeake and Ohio air-conditioned trains. 








‘THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Any ticket agent can route you on the Finest Fleet of 
Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. Insist Upon It! 
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A President’s Return: 
White House Alert 


HE first presidential vacation cruise on a 
presidential yacht since that day in 1929 
when President Hoover ordered the “Mayflower” 
—only other “State yacht” in our history—out of 
active duty is now a matter of history. 

In the Bahamas, which form a myriad island 
setting for azure blue fishing pools and ocean 
going game fish the new presidential yacht “Po- 
tomaec” no longer flaunts the President’s flag. 

In the White House and the Executive Offices, 
somnolent through the past 19 days, there is new 
life. The blue uniformed guards who watched 
lazily at the entrances and the guard boxes a 
week ago, disturbed only by an occasional visitor, 
now are warily alert, 

Clerks and stenographers arriving to do their 
9 to 4:30 stint, thus contributing their bit toward 
the routine work and the answering of the hun- 
dreds of letters the President receives each week, 
walk in the door with a jauntier air. 

“Punny what a difference one man can make 
in a place,” philosophises a guard. 


“HOME AGAIN” 

The President is home from his voyages. 

Less than an hour after he returned to Wash- 
ington Friday he met with the cabinet to receive 
reports on developments during his absence. 

After the cabinet came a discussion of legisla- 
tive trends. 

But there was little to report. As the President 
had put it earlier in the week, nationa] affairs 
had been quieter during his vacation than at any 
other time since his inauguration. 

Except for the tax bill and the work relief ap- 
propriation no major legislative proposals spon- 
sored by the Administration are pending. 

In addition to the important matters, a Presi- 
dent on his return from a vacation finds himself 
confronted with the minutiae of his job—the re- 
quests for appointments from Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and other important persons which 
must be granted and the accumulation of cor- 
respondence requiring his personal attention. 


BACK TO WORK 

Save for his own coating of tan, there was no 
reminder of the seafaring life. as the President 
settled down to his tasks. Temporarily the walls 
of his private office were denuded of their display 
of ships’ prints and ships’ models. They had 
been loaned for an exhibit. 

It was indeed a long sea-journey from the 
Chief Executive as he sat behind his desk to the 
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| Aftermath of the Tornado—An Adventure With a Sailfish—End of a 
| +  Trip'—The Return to Washington—The Post, Vacation Schedule 
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Roosevelt and Vice-President Garner. 


General Cummings. 


off Stirrup Cay in the Bahamas. 


That first day was another typical sea Sabbath 


“WELCOME HOME, MR. PRESIDENT!” 
S the presidential special rolls into Union Station, Washington, the Chief Execu- 
tive, hale and hearty after a restful fishing cruise in southern waters is greeted by 


the First Lady and high federal officials. Left to right: Mrs. Roosevelt, President 
Rear: Secretary of War Dern and Attorney 





—Underwood & Underwood. 


man in rumpled fishing togs who began the week + seaplane, and entertained the commanding of- 
ficers of the convoy destroyers at luncheon. 
That afternoon the “Dale”, relieved of her as- 
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+ early part of the week contained detailed re- 














differentiated from that of the preceding week 
only by the President’s decision to extend his 
fishing cruise several days beyond the scheduled 
time limit. The unusual quiet of official Wash- 
ington was given as the enabling situation which 
permitted the extra vacation indulgence. 


VACATION EXTENDED 

In accordance: with his usual practice for the 
day, the President did no fishing. Instead he 
lounged on the deck of the “Potomac”, looked 
Yover some items of business remaining from the 
slast pouch of official mail delivered via naval 








signment as Presidential escort, embarked on a 
wind-roughened sea for the 160-mile westward 
cruise to Miami. Aboard was James Roosevelt, 
eldest son of the President. Since the departure 
of Frederic A. Delano, the President's uncle, the 
preceding week, he had been the only civilian 
guest on the cruise. 

At Miami the next morning James Roosevelt 
enthusiastically described the joys of Bahaman 
fishing, but refused to comment on his father’s 
status as an angler, saying that the President 
would tell his own fish stories. 

Official messages sent to the President in the 
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ports of the havoc wrought in the six southern 
States swept by tornadoes the preceding Satur- 
day and Monday. Messages from the President 
in reply directed the WPA and War Department 
to cooperate with the Red Cross in providing 
assistance for the stricken areas. 

An encouraging message—much like one in 
the preceding week—was received from Admiral 
Cary T. Graysop, chairman of the American 
Red Cross, telling of successful progress in meet- 
ing disaster needs and of the successful conelu- 
sion of a drive to obtain funds for permanent 
rehabilitation of flood-devastated sections. 

Meanwhile navigators of the “Potomac” and 
the “Monaghan,” warned by weather reports of 
the danger of storms, kept near sheltering lees 
in their quest for fishing waters, 

But the storms did not materialize; on the 
contrary, the strong winds which had produced 
choppy seas the first day of the week disap- 
peared and fishing from small boats was re- 
sumed. 

Wednesday, his last day at sea, the President 
announced allocation of $2,500,000 for WPA work 
in the areas affected by the tornadoes. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock that day the shrill pip- 
ing of a boatswain’s whistle on the gangplank 
of the “Potomac” symbolized the end of the 
cruise at Port Everglades. 


PRESS CONFERENCE ON DECK 


But the voyage did not end officially until after 
the President had received the newspaper men 
on the afterdeck of the yacht. There he dis- 
cussd the highlights of a “grand trip” revealing 
that the fishing continued almost to the end, 
or to be exact, to within two hours of the end. 

Trolling a line from the “Potomac” as she 
made her way toward Port Everglades, the Presi- 
dent had hooked a sailfish, considered a prize 
catch, and it had climaxed his fishing adventures 
by getting away in traditional style, leaving him 
with a nicely straightened fish hook even though 
it did not take “hook, line, and sinker.” 

After the “Potomac” docked the President re- 
ceived the members of the temporary Miami 
White House staff and their wives and the whole 
party in turn was welcomed by Governor Dave 
Sholtz of Florida, Governor Paul V. McNutt of 
Indiana, and James A. Moffett, former Federal 
Housing Administrator. 























To School via Radio 


Federal Agency Seeking 
New Technic in Instruction 


667 |SE of the marvelous powers of radio for 

genuine education has been a bright hope 
ever since radio began. Broadcasters have 
eagerly sought educational programs which 
would also be good radio. Relatively few edu- 
cational institutions have been able to solve the 
difficult problem of mastering the techniques of 
this new medium.” 

J. W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, thus summarizes the need for more 
research to develop suitable educational radio 
programs. To help meet that need, the agency 
which he heads—the United States Office of Edu- 
cation—is sponsoring the “Educational Radio 
Project”. 

This Project now presents three broadcasts 
weekly under the direction of William Dow Bout- 
well, editor-in-chief of the Office of Education. 

The project is financed with a $75,000 allot- 
ment of funds from the Work Relief Appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Boutwell explains that the radio project, 
the first undertaking of the kind ever sponsored 
by the Federal Government, is unique in two 
respects: 

Programs are being developed through the 
cooperation of experts in radio broadcasting 
and educators. Thus there is an opportunity 
to combine the best in radio dramatic technique 
and mysic with good educational practice. 

Second, the supporting staff is large enough to 
carry on all the work which must be done be- 
fore and after a program goes no the air. 

All but six of the staff of 50 persons have 
been taken from the relief rolls. These six, all 
with established reputations in their professions, 
direct the work of the singers, actors, script 
writers and research workers who were selected 
from WPA relief rolls and from the CCC. 

Information obtained from the demonstra- 
tions is to be made available to schools through- 
out the country which wish to do broadcasting. 

“Scripts will be written,” say Mr. Boutwell, 
“with complete direction notes for production. 
There will even be transcriptions of the pro- 
grams, one record to show how the program 
should be rehearsed and one to show how the 
completed program should sound.” 

Additional programs are being planned for 
presentation over both major radio networks, 
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HIS Summer the Federal Govern- 
ment will become a greater pa- 
tron to recreation. 

In 46 park areas spread over 24 
States organized vacation camps 
will be opened. They are to be lo- 
cated within a half-day-round-trip 
distance of 30,000,000 people, com- 
prising the most metropolitan popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The areas, the National Park Serv- 
ice announces, will range in size from 
a 2l-acre “wayside” in Virginia to 
a tract of 67,333 acres in North Da- 
kota and will include a total of 433,- 
352 acres. Cost of buying the land, 
building the camps, and developing 
the recreational facilities is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000. 

This amount has been allocated 
from emergency relief and public 
works funds. The recreational proj- 
ects are part of the land utilization 
program of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration but the projects are be- 
ing developed for the RA by the Na- 
tional Park Service. Construction 
work is being done either by RA 
clients, by WPA workers, or by the 
ccc. 


THE USE OF PRESENT PARKS 

“These areas,” says Fanning 
Hearon of the National Park Service, 
“are not national parks, State parks, 
county parks, metropolitan parks or 
forests of any technical description. 
They are newcomers to the recrea- 
tion fleld—part of the New Deal’s 
recreation renaissance. 

“Camps are being developed on 
land not being put to its best social 
use—land unprofitable to farm due 
to lack of fertility, erosion and mis- 
uses; land, which because of its lo- 
cation, though suitable for agricul- 
ture, attains greater social and eco- 
nomic importance when dedicated to 
the health and happiness of city 
populations through recreation.” 

Some of the areas are to be oper- 
ated directly by the Federal Govern- 
ment; others will be kept under Fed- 
eral ownership but the direct opera- 
tion will be handled by State and 











local officials. 

At the same time the Government 

is entering directly into recreational 
planning, through the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps it is offering State 
and local authorities an unparallel- 
led opportunity for development of 
existing park properties. 

Another approach to the prob- 
lem of improving use of recreational 
facilities is being offered by the co- 
operation of the National Park Serv- 
ice with State and local officials. 

A bill to further the cooperation 
of the National Government with the 
States has been passed by the House 
and is now before the Senate. 


PARK POLICIES CHANGING 

Although the Federal program still 
is in its infancy, points out M. C. 
Huppuch, National Park Service of- 
ficial who is directly in charge of 
the recreational projects, the park 
development policy of the country 
already has been radically altered. 

The United States possesses the 
largest park areas of any nation, but 
emphasis heretofore has been pri- 
marily on secting aside scenic areas 
for their preservation. Now, says 
Mr. Huppuch, an attempt is being 
made to give park areas greater util- 
ity—to make them more available 
to the public. 

Thus, new Federal camping areas 
are being planned within 50 miles of 
industrial cities and State officials 
are trying to provide better facilities 
for use of State parks. 


TWO TYPES OF CAMPS 

Two types of camp construction 
will be followed. Camps for indi- 
vidual campers will be built to house 
100 persons; recreation camps for 
families will be built to house from 
100 to 150 persons. Housing facili- 
ties will be divided into units, each 
unit to care for 30 individuals. It is 
expected one camp will be completed 
in each area by July 1. 

One of the benefits of the program 
expected by Park Service officials is 
the coordination of small social 
groups now maintaining camps, thus 


Federal Vacation Camps For Everybody 


effecting economies in operation im- 
possible under the present system. 

Plans call for the building of sub- 
stantial cabins in the heavily wooded 
areas of the North but in some sec- 
tions only temporary Summer quart- 
ers will be set up. 

A limited number of “wayside” 
projects, averaging from 10 to 50 
acres, are being developed for the 
use of picnickers and tourists. 

A third development is the over- 
night shelter for hikers, planned pri- 
marily in New England for the use 
of hiking clubs. 


BROAD NATIONAL PLANS 


The recreational projects now be- 
ing under taken cover only a small 
phase of the problem, a 
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Huppuch’s opinion are merely the 
initial “effort from a national stand- 
point to offer assistance for recrea- 
tion.” 

More than 1,000 proposed recrea- 
tional areas have been surveyed by 
the Park Service and 200 such proj- 
ects have been approved, 

Tying in with these potential de- 
velopments is the system of 400 
State parks comprising ‘3,700,000 
acres. Approximately one-fourth of 
this area has been added in the last 
three years, in the view of Federal 
officials, largely because of the op- 
prtunity for their free development 
by the COC, 

The National Resources Board rec- 
ommended that 10,000,000 acres be 
set aside for State parks. 


& 
—National Park Service 


RENAISSANCE OF RECREATION 
HIS summer vacationists and tourists in search of inexpensive 
recreation will find a network of “wayside” cabins and camping 


quarters throughout 46 park areas in 24 States. 


Constructed by 


relief labor all are located within a half-a-day round-trip of some 


30,000,000 metropolitan folk. 
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Ropes only 100 feet away from the President’s 
special train held back the throng which had 
gathered to see him disembark. When the train 
passed through Lauderdale, three miles away, 
the President was welcomed by a chorus of song 
from 2,000 school children massed at the depot. 

On the way home the President stopped part 
of Thursday at Warm Springs, Ga., the site of 
the Warm Springs Foundation, There he visited 
his “Little White House” on the slope of Green 
Mountain, drove through the grounds of the 
Foundation, lunched with Dr. Michael Hoke, 
chief physician of the institution, and swam in 
the enclosed pool. 

The only other stop was at the tornado-de- 
vastated city of Gainesville, Ga., where he told 
the silent, saddened people thronging the sta- 
tion he was “proud of the spirit they have shown” 
and gave assurance of all possible government 
assistance jn their time of distress. 


THE OFFICIAL WELCOME 


When the special train arrived in Washing- 
ton at 1:30 Friday afternoon the President was 
greeted by Mrs. Roosevelt, Vice President Gar- 
ner, Secretaries Hull, Morgenthau, Dern, Wal- 
lace, Attorney General Cummings and Under- 
secretary of Interior West. In addition to the 
Official welcoming delegation there was a crowd 
of several hundred persons at the station to see 
the President. 

At the White House the President planned a 
quiet Easter week-end, part of which would be 
spent in preparing an address to be delivered 
Monday night in Baltimore at a regional meet- 
ing of the Young Democratic organizations. 

Saturday the President signed 41 bills, mostly 
of the claims variety, and held a conference with 
Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood who was recently re- 
moved from his command because of his criticism 
of WPA. The interview was arranged at the re- 
quest of the Major General. 

It was to a cold and rainy Washington which 
had been visited for more than a week by un- 
seasonably cold weather and an almost daily 
downpour of rain that the President returned. 

But during his absence Spring had waved her 
rain-drenched wand and on the White House 
lawn shone the gorgeous pink of magnolias in 
full bloom while in the flower beds underneath, 
the yellow beauty of the first daffodils and jon- 
quils was timidly in evidence. Overhead the 
great forest trees of the White House grounds 
which had been barren when he left, showed 
brilliant green with the splendor of budding 
foliage. 

GLENN Nrxon. 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 


_larly,on this page, is temporarily absent from his 


poston account of iliness,) 





Riding the Radio Beam 


How Air Pilots Are Held 
On Their Invisible Airways 


By EUGENE L. VIDAL 
Director of Air Commerce 


ADIO beacons are located about every 200 

miles on the Federal Airways System to pro- 
vide directional guidance—they are invisible air- 
ways—particularly in bad weather when airmen 
cannot check their courses against landmarks 
on the ground. 

The signals are received by the pilot through 
head phones, If the letter A, represented by a 
dot and a dash, is heard continuously, that means 
the plane is to one side of the course. If it is 
the letter N (dash, dot) the craft is on the 
other side of the airway. If one long dash is 
picked up, it means the plane is exactly on 
course. Every few seconds these signals are in- 
terrupted by the transmitting station identifying 
signal in the form of dots and dashes. 

There are 140 radio beacons operated by the 
Department of Commerce throughout the United 
States and they are spaced at 200-mile intervals 
along the 22,000 miles of lighted airways. If a 
pilot is not experienced in the usage of radio, 
he is likely to pick up the wrong one and either 
be led astray or taken to another airport. 


FREQUENT WEATHER REPORTS 

A beacon of this type is interrupted at sched- 
uled intervals to allow the broadcast by radio- 
telephone of weather reports for the airways. 
However, some beacons are equipped to transfer 
the weather report to an alternate frequency to 
allow continuous transmission of the directional 
signals, so that a pilot preparing to land under 
adverse weather conditions may request the con- 
tinuous operation of the range. 

A new type of station, which has been in- 
Stalled at Pittsburgh, Pa., permits an airman to 
receive beam signals continuously and at the same 
time any voice messages such as the weather re- 
ports and emergency calls without interrupting 
the beam. (A beacon of the ordinary type is also 
in operation at Pittsburgh.) 

In addition, the new simultaneous radio range 
beacon transmits its directional signals so that 
they can be received aurally by head phones, or 
in an instrument which gives visual readings 
with a needle on a dial. It also is better for use 
with an airplane’s radio direction finder than 
present standard radio range beacons. 
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THE story of $1,000,000,000 paid out 

by AAA on 6,900,000 crop curtail- 
ment contracts entered into with 
landowners and tenants during 1933, 
1934 and 1935 gradually is unfolding. 

Even before this story is fully told 
another is starting as the AAA com- 
pletes its plans for paying out a new 
$500,000,000 a year to landowners 
and tenants who cooperate to con- 
serve the soil of their farms 

As for the first story 

Chapter I concerns the mass of 
the country’s small farmers who re- 
ceived an average of $145 in fulfill- 
ment of their contracts with the 
Government. 

Chapter II, now supplied by Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
concerns the limited number of in- 
dividuals and corporations who re- 
ceived as much as $1,167,665 for their 
part in the AAA crop control plan. 

Chapter III, also supplied by Mr. 
Wallace, deals with the case of Oscar 
Johnston, head of the AAA cotton 
producers pool, who headed a cor- 
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NO BALONEY ABOUT THIS ——— SHAVES 
ARE QUICKER, CLEANER, COOLER WHEN 
YOU USE INGRAM'S SHAVING 
CREAM. TONES THE SKIN, PREVENTS 
RAWNESS. AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S. 
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STORY OF THE AAA PAYMENTS UNFOLDS 


Agriculture Department Discloses Large Sums Disbursed 
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For Crop Curtailment—Views of Their Significance 


poration receiving the third largest 
cotton curtailment check. 

Chapter IV is the report of how 
Justice Willis Van Devanter, of the 
United States Supreme Court, in- 
heriting a farm from his wife, re- 
ceived AAA checks for crop control 
but returned those checks uncashed 
to the Government when the law 
was ruled to be invalid. 

Chapter V will concern the names 
of individuals and corporations re- 
ceiving the largest checks for crop 
curtailment, with rumors attaching 
to several politically prominent in- 
dividuals, including strong oppo- 
nents of the President. 


WHEN THE AAA BEGAN 

The first chapter begins in May, 
1933. Then it was that AAA came 
into legal being. 

Back of AAA was the idea of pay- 
ing farmers a rental or benefit in 
return for their agreement to hold a 
portion of their land out of culti- 
vation, or to cut down on their pro- 
duction of livestock. Payments 
varied according to the size of the 
curtailment. 

On that basis most of the billion 
dollars paid out over three seasons 
went to the millions of small land- 
owners and tenants who do the bulk 
of the nation’s farming. 

Out of 1,031,549 payments to cot- 
ton farmers in 1933, just 46 received 
more than $10,000 The average 
payments were not much over $100. 

Out of 1,155,294 corn-hog con- 
tracts in 1934, just 19 involved pay- 
ments of more than $10,000. 

Seven wheat payment checks out 
of about 800,000 were for a sum 
above $10,000. 


WHERE BIG MONEY WENT 

But then there was another side 
to this picture, revealed by the fig- 
ures given by Secretary Wallace to 
Senator Smith (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. 

This other side, Chapter II of the 
narrative now unfolding, concerned 
the really big money that AAA did 
pay out to the biggest producers. 

Here is what Mr. Wallace’s re- 
port showed: 

That one Florida sugar cane pro- 
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ducer was paid $1,067,665 for not 
producing sugar. 
That one Hawaiian sugar com- 


pany received a total of $1,022,037 
for not raising sugar. 

That a Puerto Rican corporation 
got paid $961,064 for the same sort 
of production curtailment. 

That an Arkansas corporation was 
paid $199,700 for not growing cot- 
ton. 

That a California corporation, 
feeding hogs on garbage, was paid 
$157,020 for not feeding so many 
hogs. 

That a Mississippi corporation, 
financed by British capital, with 
Oscar Johnston, a Government offi- 
cial as president, received $177,947 
for not growing cotton. 

That a California corporation re- 
ceived $29,398 for not raising wheat. 

That Thomas D. Campbell, Mon- 
tana wheat grower, received more 
than $50,000 for not growing wheat 
on land he had rented from In- 
dians. 

That. all of Hawaii’s sugar produc- 
tion is from 39 corporations, each 
of which received large checks for 
cutting down on their output. 


MR. WALLACE EXPLAINS 

Of this situation involving large 
payments to big landowners Secre- 
tary Wallace, interested in rounding 
out the second chapter in the his- 
tory of AAA crop control had the 
following to say: 

“The real significance of these 
large payments is not the fact that, 
in paying uniform rates the Gov- 
ernment made payments’ which 
varied with the number of acres or 
units or production involved, but 
rather the social and economic im- 
plications of such concentration of 
land ownership and control of farm 
land as had come about previous to 


the launching of the adjustment 
programs in 1933 
“Neither the act, nor the farmers 


using the act, regarded the pay- 
ments as charity but as a system 
of financing a practicable operation 
to control production and bring 
about improvement for the whole 
agricultural industry. One of the 
hard facts which the farmers in op- 
erating their programs had to face 
was the existence of processor con- 
trol of large-scale farming units, 
particularly in the production of 
sugar and rice 

“Any one contending that pay- 
ments large enough to bring big 
operators into the programs should 
not have been made, should be ready 
to propose either a method of 
breaking up these large-scale hold- 
ings or a plan of production adjust- 
ment which would have worked 
without their being included.” 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, who smoked 
out the AAA report on big benefit 
payments, suggested that study 
should be given to a plan of paying 
big landowners in inverse ratio to 
the size of their holdings. The big- 
ger the farm the smaller the pay- 
ment per acre. 


BRITISH-OWNED COMPANY 

The third chapter in the story of 
AAA payments was opened by Sec- 
retary Wallace with this statement: 

“The third largest 1933 cotton pay- 
ment was made jointly to a Missis- 
sippi company and the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

“As announced in June, 1933, 
Oscar Johnston of Mississippi, na- 
tionally known cotton expert, man- 
ager of the Federal Cotton Pool and 
associated since June 1933 with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, is president of this company.” 

Payments to Mr. Johnston’s com- 
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pany, part of which went to the 
Farm Credit Administration in pay- 
ment of loans, amounted to $177,947. 

This chapter reveals the opera- 
tion of big farming corporations 
which have grown up of late years 
in a number of regions of this coun- 
try and its island possessions. 

The company headed by Mr. 
Johnston is the Delta & Pine Land 
Company, of Scott, Miss. This com- 
pany, British owned, with control 
in Manchester, England, was formed 
to experiment with the growth of 
long-staple cotton on the rich Mis- 
Sissippi delta land. 

It farms nearly 60,000 acres, or not 
far from 100 square miles of cot- 
ton land. The land is cultivated by 
approximately 1,500 tenants and 
share-croppers, who are supplied 
with living quarters, seed, tools and 
machinery by the company. They 
get subsistence and a share of the 
crop. 

About half of the crop curtailment 
check from the Government was 
used to compensate individual ten- 
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ants for their cooperation in cut- 
ting down the number of acres 
planted in cotton 

This enterprise represents one of 
the world’s biggest cotton producing 
cperations. Mr. Johnston heads it 
as a highly paid president and he 
has built up the corporation until] 
it has its own town, its own clinic 
and hospital for tenants, its own 
stores and its own government. 

The operation during the past 
three years has been a success. 

Something of the same story is 
told of other big corporation farms 
growing sugar and wheat and rice 
as well as cotton. Their coopera- 
tion with AAA crop control was pur- 
chased on the same terms and the 
same cgnditions that the coopera- 
tion of the smallest producer was 
purchased. 

Thus far, no member of Congress 
or other responsible group has sug- 
gested irregularities in the applica- 
tion of the AAA program 

Chapter IV in the narrative of 
the billion dollars of AAA payments 











“To me, TWA travel means [ 
not only bodily relaxation, but 
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is attracting attention for the ex- 
ample that was set. 

The story concerns Justice Van 
Devanter, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The wife of the justice a few 
years ago inherited a farm. Dur- 
ing the first year of AAA wheat 
production control, she cooperated 
with other landowners in the region 

[Continued on Page 8.} 
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HAULS 9-T0N LOADS 52,000 MILES 
SPENDS ONLY #590 FOR REPAIRS 


The 131-inch whee!base chassis with closed 
cab, illustrated here, is rapidly gaining 
in popularity for use with semi-trailers, 


There are as many kinds of trucking jobs as there are trucks. 
Some call for speed . . . some for power . . . some for endurance. 
But they all call for low cost. That explains why the trend 





to Fords is not limited to any single group of truck operators. 

A. F. Rechtzigel of St. Paul, Minnesota, reports that his 
Ford V-8 Truck has gone 52,000 miles, hauling average loads 
of 9 tons. His total repair bill has been $5.90. His case is typical 


of the low repair costs reported by Ford owners. 


But low repair costs are only a part of Ford V-8 Truck sav- 
ings. Similar savings are reported in fuel and oil, tires, taxes, 
insurance, license fees, wages, depreciation, interest charges, 
accident repairs, appearance up-keep and capital investment. 


FORD V-S TRUCKS 















Your operation may not call for heavy loads or high mile- 
age. But it does call for low cost. Call a Ford dealer and set a 
date for an ‘‘on-the-job’’ test. Find out what a Ford V-8 Truck 
will do under your own operating conditions. 
THE ONLY TRUCK THAT GIVES YOU A V-8 ENGINE 
«+» + PLUS THESE ADDITIONAL QUALITY FEATURES 


Full-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted pinion .. . full torque-tube 
and radius-rod drive . . . quick-action safety brakes ... big, 11-inch heavy- 


duty clutch ... truck-type four-speed transmission ... deep, rugged frame 


with full-channel-depth cross-members . . . durable baked-enamel finish. 





Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased 
for $25 a month, with usual low down-payment. Any new 131%-inch or 157< 
inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual low down- 
payment on the new UCC 14% per month Finance Plans. 
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House of Representatives: | 


Its Work Well in Hand 


Lack of Business Allowed 
A Two-day Adjournment 


(THOUSANDS of bills and resolutions are before 

Congressional committees or on calendars 
of the two houses, but the House ran out of 
major business last week and took a holiday 
over Friday and Saturday. 

It’s a forerunner of a program for an early 
adjournment of Congress, not later than the 
first week of June, if the leaders of both parties 
in both houses can bring it about. 

In the closing weeks of a session, leaders try 
to head off all controversial legislation not on 
the program. And the political conventions are 
in June, with the tax program and a huge relief 
bill and other important legislation yet to be 
sped on their way, and appropriation bills yet 
to be enacted. 


ELECTRICITY FOR FARMS 

The House last week rushed through without 
even a record vote the Norris-Rayburn bill 
embodying a $410,000,000 ten-year program to 
extend rural electrification by means of loans. 
It sent to conference a bill permitting RFC to 
make loans for rehabilitation in flood-devas- 
tated districts—up to $50,000,000 according to 
the Senate, $25,000,000 according to the House. 

It passed a bill consenting to compacts between 
States for control of tobacco production and com- 
merce; the Senate has on the calendar a similar 
bill. Committees considered Federal aid for high- 
ways; conservation of waters on the eastern slope 
of the Rockies; taxes, deficiency appropriations; 
regulation of the gas industry; copyright revi- 
sion; and diversion of surplus Army goods. 

MONDAY. Passed the Senate bill putting com- 
mercial air pilots under the “settlement of dis- 
putes provisions” of the railway labor act. It 
would create a national air transport adjustment 
board to settle wage and hour grievances, similar 


—Wide World. 
IN SHARP CONTRAST 
To the grim excitement of 19 years ago, the Capital 
and the Nation observes, with color and pageantry 


of a peace time parade, annual Army Day. Photo 
shows detachment of soldiers passing the United 
States Capitol. 











to the Railway Adjustment Board. A naval af- 
fairs subcommittee approved a Senate bill estab- 
lishing a naval air station at Alameda, Calif., 
which Rear Admiral E. J. King testified would 
ultimately cost $15,000,000. 


AID FOR TOBACCO PLANTER 

TUESDAY. The House debated the Kerr bill to 
approve State compacts to control tobacco pro- 
duction and commerce, to supplant the Kerr- 
Smith tobacco control that Congress repealed 
after court litigation. Democratic members of 
Ways and Means Committee began framing the 
tax bill. 

WEDNESDAY. Tobacco control compact bill 
was passed, 189 to 117. 

THURSDAY. Rural Electrification bill ap- 
proved and sent to the Senate. The Senate bill 
was for an eight-year program. The two meas- 
ures are to be reconciled, with a view to sending 
to the President for approval. They propose 
loans in rural areas not receiving central station 
Service. WPA Administrator Hopkins began a 
two days testimony for the $1,500,000,000 relief 
program before the Appropriations Committee. 
Adjourned to Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE HOUSE 

H. R. 11,663, For registration of lobbyists; 
Passed House March 27; Senate amended by 
Substituting S. 2512 and passing it, April 4. 

H. R. 12,037, Authorizing compacts between 
States to control production and commerce in 
tobacco; Passed House April 8. 

H. R. 9997, Granting leaves of absence to 
homestead settlers during 1936; Passed House 
April 6. 

H. Res. 203, Authorizing special committee in- 
vestigation relating to organization and lobbying 
activities of the American Retail Federation; 
Reports submitted to House April 7-8. 

H. R. 11,968, Rehabilitation loans by RFC; Re- 
ported to Senate April 7. 

H. R. 10,762, To authorize procurement, with- 
out advertising, of certain War Department 
property, to preserve military secrets; Reported 
to Hovse April 7. 

H. R. 12,190, To suspend annual assessment 
work on mining claims; Reported to House 
April 8. 
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OFFICIAL WASHINGTON IN 


Lovely young ladies from Texas attending the Arlington Hall College for Girls, 

Baliston, Va., take time out from their campus activities to pay a visit to their 

good neighbor, Vice-President Garner, who steps out of the Senate long enough 
to send his “best” to the folks back in the Lone Star State. 


Tobacco Crops and 


(CONGRESS talked tobacco last 

“ week. The smoke of debate rolled 
up from discussion of a proposed 
bill to sanction interstate compacts 
for tobacco crop control. Opponents 
attacked the measure as an attempt 
to circumvent the Supreme Court, 
set up a revived system of AAA com- 
pulsory crop control methods, and 
flout anti-trust laws. Proponents de- 
fended it as “States’ rights” legis- 
lation sorely needed by tobacco pro- 


ducers. The bill passed and went to 
the Senate. Excerpts from the de- 
bate: 


MR. CLARK (Dem.) of Fayette- 
ville, N. C.: There is no doubt about 
the fact that the tobacco program 
under the AAA was an almost un- 
believable success. The farmers made 
money under it. The tobacco manu- 
facturers made money under it. The 
consumers of tobacco paid’ not a 
niékel more while it was. in’ force, 
and it cost the Government of the 
United States not a penny. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the AAA case swept away that 
program and the Court said that the 
Federal Goernment does not have 
power, under the Constitution, to 
inaugurate any such program. 

While it does not say specifically 
that the States do have such power, 
the decision does say that if that 
power exists anywhere, it exists in 
the State governments. This bill 
does no more than to give the con- 
sent of Congress to the tobacco-pro- 
ducing States to enter into some 
agreements or compacts among 
themselves for the purpose of see- 
ing, if they can, under the State 
constitutions and under State con- 
trol, make effective a continuance 
of this great program... . 

MR. FITZPATRICK (Dem.) of 
New York City: Is it to get away 
from the anti-trust laws that they 
are forming these compacts? 

MR. MAPES (Rep.) of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: If the legislation is bind- 
ing, if it is constitutional, they cer- 
tainly will get away from the anti- 
trust laws. 

MR. FITZPATRICK: Why 
they not do it today? 

MR. MAPES: Well, as I under- 
stand the situation, the Supreme 
Court having held that the national 
Government could not limit produc- 
tion, that that could be done only 
by the States, if at all, they are at- 
tempting to circumvent that decision 
as much as possible... . 


can 
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I do not believe in the doctrine of 
scarcity upon which the legislation 
is based. 

I believe there are more people in 
the United States interested in the 
consumption of. tobacco than there 
are in the production of it, and I do 
not believe this Congress ought to 
place it within the power of the 
producers of tobacco to determine 
how much they will produce and 


what the price shall be to the con- 
suming public all over the United 
States. 

MR. ANDRESEN (Rep.) of Red 


Wing, Minn.: Is it not a fact that 
under the operations of the AAA 
you had a larger production of to- 
bacco than you had for many years? 


MR. WARREN (Dem.) of Wash- 
ington, N, C..: The AAA, unfortun- 
ately, over the protest of every single 
man in this House from a tobacco 
section,. permitted an increase of 
that crop last year. As a result of 
that, we have today the second larg- 
est carry-over in all history. Unless 
this legislation is passed the tobacco 
farmer is going to be returned to 
that state of serfdom that existed 
prior to 1932.... 

MR. CHRISTIANSON (Rep.) of 
Minneapolis, Minn.: What provision, 
if any, the bill contain that 
safeguards it against attack upon 
the ground that it is an effort by 
legislation to say that an individuai 
owner may raise only so many acres 
of tobacco upon his land, and as 
such deprives him of his constitu- 
tional rights? 

MR, JONES (Dem.) of Amarillo, 
Tex.: If they undertake to enact a 
law which deprives a citizen of some 
of his rights under the Bill of Rights 
under the Constitution, certainly 
the law will fall, but it will be their 
funeral. We do not grant or take 
any power on that subject.... 

MR. SHORT (Rep.) of Galena, Mo.: 
A short while ago the Members of 
this House voted for the camou- 
flage Soil Conservation Act, which 
in reality is a crop-control act, 
which was nothing more than a 
stubborn refusal to admit the fail- 
ure of the old AAA and an attempt 
to circumvent the decision of the 
Supreme Court; and today this 
spurious, specious legislation is 
brought in, which is a subtle mix- 
ture of subterfuge and sophistry. 

It is nothing more than another 


does 

















Capitol 
HE House majority leader from 
Alabama is willing to have his 


spinal column figure in public de- 
bate, but with certain limitations: 


MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, Pa.: 
We have passed most of the appro- 
priation bills. They have been very 
large and they are coming back from 
the Sénate very much increased in 
amount and I would like to ask the 
Majority Leader if he is going to 
permit these great increases to be 
added to the appropriation bills that 
have already been passed by the 
House? 

MR. BANKHEAD (Dem.) of Jasper, 
Ala.: In answer to that, I will say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that the gentleman does me en- 
tirely too much honor. I am only 
one humble Member of the House 
of Representatives. I cannot con- 
trol the judgment of the 434 other 
Members of the House. I sometimes 
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—Underwood & Underwood 


To the tunes of a real Bavarian orchestra and plenty of Alpine yodeling, Sena- 

tors and other high Government officials make merry at Ambassador Hans 

Luther's “Bockbierabend” at the German Embassy. Left to right, Senator Rob- 
inson, RFC Chairman Jesse Jones, and Senators Ashhurst and Barkley. 


one of the numerous, deliberate, and 
insidious attempts, if you please, 
silly and idiotic in my opinion, to 
repeal the laws of nature and to 
substitute the edicts of man. 

Mr. Chairman, If this bill is enacted 
into law a dangerous precedent will 
become established whereby a few 
States can control any particular 
commodity they produce, whether it 
be tobacco, fruit, sugar beets, or some 
other product of the farm. Any 
form of compact or agreement 
which, in my humble but honest 
opinion, amounts to collusion that 
would tend to foster and encourage 
monopoly would be a violation of 
the anti-trust laws and would penal- 
ize the many to take care of the few. 

MR. COOLEY (Dem.) of Nashville, 
N. C.: Does the gentleman appreci- 
ate the fact that the congressianal 
consent sought by this act can be 
withdrawn at any moment there is 
an attempt made by any State to 
abuse the power granted? 

MR. SHORT: That may be true; 
but you are splitting frog hairs when 
you draw a distinction between con- 
sent that is given by Congress and 
Federal control. Not only that, Mr. 
Chairman, but I want to point out 
the fact that this act goes even far- 
ther than the old AAA, because it 
makes compliance compulsory... . 

This is bad and vicious legislation 
which turns over to Czar Wallace 
complete authority to regulate in 
his omnipotent, infallible, impec- 
cable, and flawless wisdom the grow- 
ing not only of tobacco but will es- 
tablish a precedent that will lead 
to the control of the production of 
every crop in every section of this 
country, setting class against class 
and section against section. It is 
unsound, in my opinion, unconstitu- 
tional and un-American, and should 
be defeated... . 

MR, FLANNAGAN (Dem.) of Bris- 
tol, Va.: If the gentleman only knew 
anything about the conditions which 
prevail in the tobacco districts of 
this country prior to the adoption of 
what is known as the AAA I do not 
believe he would have made the 
speech that he just delivered. ... 

The tobacco price level had fallen 
to around 7 cents per pound, and 
every tobacco grower in America 
was headed for the poorhouse. Now, 
the gentleman says that the AAA 
came along and regimented the to- 
bacco growers of America. Let me 
tell you what it did. It increased 


.Ala.: What 
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the price level of tobacco, in less 
than two years, from 7 cents to 
around 20 cents per pound. It in- 
creased the cash income of the to- 
bacco growers around $150,000,000.... 

MR. BANKHEAD (Dem.) of Jasper, 
type of regimentation 
did the Hoover Farm Board give the 


farmers of America, including the 
tobacco growers? 
MR, FLANNAGAN: The Hoover 


Farm Board ruined my farmers, not 
only my tobacco farmers but my 
cattle raisers, my wheat growers, 
and my corn growers. We do not 
want any more “Hooverism” down 
in the Ninth District of Virginia. 

MR. BARDEN (Dem.) of New 
Bern, N. C.: I think some in this 
House apparently have developed 
what we might call a constitutional 
complex. Every time_a bill is pre- 
sented on the floor someone jumps 
up and begins to talk about the 
Constitution, whether the bill has 
any bearing on it or not....I be- 
lieve this legislation will open the 
way for a great deal of relief for 
the tobacco growers, who produce a 
commodity that certainly pays more 
than its share to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

MR. DIRKSEN (Rep.) of Pekin, 
Ill.: Beet sugar is controlled in six 
or seven States. Rice is controlled 
in four States. How easy it will be, 
when there is a recession in the 
price of rice for four States to come 
in and say, “We ask sanction for a 
compact,” and then what have you? 
You have one section of the country 
set against the other for the purpose 
of controlling prices. ... 

This measure contemplates a com- 
pact or agreement between States 
to control production and raise 
prices. To corporations who attempt 
such a policy, we point an accusing 
finger and say they are attempting 
to violate the anti-trust laws by a 
monopolistic practice. Can States 
do it with Federal sanction? To say 
the least, it presents an interesting 
question, that will one day return 
to plague us if this bill becomes law. 

MR. GASQUE (Dem.) of Florence, 
S. C.: Mr. Chairman, after reading 
an account of the grass-roots con- 
vention sometime ago, held by the 
Republican Party, I cannot under- 
stand the position that they take 
today on the other side of the House. 
If there ever was a proposition com- 
ing before this House that was for 
States’ rights, this is it. 











Hill--Its More or Less Serious Side 


wish I could control the judgment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
but it seems hopeless. 

MR. RICH: I may say to the gen- 
tleman that while he is an humble 
Member of the House, he ought to 
be the Member who is going to stand 
up here against these increases, be- 
cause he has the authority given 
him by the House of Representatives 
to demand that they do not pass 
bills that cannot be met by the tax- 
payers of this country, and the gen- 
tleman knows that if he had the 
backbone to stand up here he could 
hold them down. I think the gen- 
tleman ought to say “I am not an 
humble Member and I have some 
backbone and I am going to assert 
myself.” 

MR. BANKHEAD: Now that the 
gentleman has classed me as an in- 
vertebrate, I am very pleased that 
the osseous matter stops at my neck 
and does not run up into my head. 


'PHE gentleman from the 17th Tex- 

as District is a great stickler for 
preserving the rules of the House— 
but even the most eminent of parlia- 
mentarians can’t always make their 
points of order stick, even when 
they are pointed with pointed allu- 
sions: 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.) of Abilene, 
Tex.: Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

THE SPEAKER: The gentleman 
will state it. 

MR. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, the 
ventilation. is terrible, there is some- 
thing offensive in the air that smells 
like spoiled cheese from Potsdam. 


MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam,. 


N. Y¥.: Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
is not stating a point of order. 
THE SPEAKER: The gentleman is 
not stating a point of order. 
x * 
A NOTHER contribution was made 
the Senate the other day to con- 
fession stories about how members 


of the world’s most august delibera- 
tive body got their start up the lad- 
der to professional reputation and 
political fame: 

SENATOR REYNOLDS (Dem.) of 
North Carolina: I will confess that 
I never knew much about law. That 
reminds me that after I had been 
prosecuting attorney in a number of 
mountain counties in North Caro- 
lina for a number of years I began 
private practice in my home town 
of Asheville, N.C. I was stopped on 
the street one day by a good friend 
of mine, one of the ablest members 
of the bar, Judge Jones, who, I am 
sorry to say, has new passed to the 
Great Beyond. He was an old man, 
for whom I had great affection and 
admiration. He stopped me on the 
Street one day and said, “Bob, I 
have been noticing you in the court- 
room. You would make a wonderful 
lawyer. Study law.” I said, “Hell, 
Judge, I am too busy practicing.” 
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United States Senate: 
Sits as a High Court 


Trial of a Federal Judge 
On Impeachment Charges 


HIGH court of impeachment is sitting in the 
Senate for the twelfth time since 1799. 

The House has sole power to impeach a Fed- 
eral officer; the Senate has sole power to try im- 
peachments. 

Gray-haired Halsted L. Ritter, Federal judge 
for the southern district of Florida, is defendant. 
The House impeachment charges allege that 
while on the bench he received $4,500 in cash 
from A. L. Rankin, a former law partner, out of 
a $75,000 fee allowed by the judge in a hotel re- 
ceivership case at Palm Beach. Other charges 
are that he, while judge, received fees as at- 
torney in other matters and also failed to make 
a proper income tax return in 1929-30. The de- 
fense denies unlawful act or intent in any of the 
transactions alleged. 

The Senate passed bills for RFC and FHA loans 


to flood victims. Committees considered pro- 
posals respecting ICC control of all interstate 
transportation; appropriations; authorizations 


for loans; lobbying; inquiry as to AAA benefits. 


LOUD SPEAKERS IN USE 


MONDAY. Impeachment trial opened. Sena- 
tors constitute the jury. The Vice President or 
other presiding officer function as usual. Sena- 
tors submit “interrogatories” in writing but coun- 
sel address questions before loud speakers. This 
is the second instance of use of loud speakers in 
the Senate; the prior instance being in the Judge 
Louderback trial three years ago. Witnesses, 
held in two reserved galleries, are called as in 
court. Counsel sit at tables, the defense headed 
by Frank P. Walsh, of Kansas City, Mo., accom- 





Underwood & Underwood. 
AAA INFORMATION REQUESTED 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg continues to press for 
additional and detailed information from the De- 
partment of Agriculture concerning benefit pay- 
ments in excess of $10,000 to farmers under the 
old AAA program. 











panied by Judge Ritter, on Democratic side; the 
three House managers on Republican side. 

Representative Perkins (Rep.), of Woodcliffe 
Lake, N. J., a House manager, charged that in 
1929 Judge Ritter made no income tax return for 
$11,000 or $12,000 received in addition to his regu- 
lar salary. Counsel Walsh answered that the 
Judge paid taxes on every taxable dollar. 

TUESDAY. Ritter impeachment trial resumed, 
with A. L. Rankin, former law partner of Judge 
Ritter, testifying that he received $30,000 during 
December, 1930, as part payment of a $75,000 
fee allowed him by Judge Ritter in a receivership 
and that he gave $2,500 of it in cash to Judge 
Ritter, taking no receipt. He testified this sum 
and $2,000 he paid Judge Ritter in April, 1931, 
were to pay a lawful debt under a verbal agree- 
ment when their partnership was dissolved. 

Transportation Coordinator Eastman recom- 
mended to Congress that administration of un- 
employment compensation be transferred by 
States to the Federal Government. 

WEDNESDAY. Impeachment trial continued. 
Lobby investigating committee heard testimony 
about financial activities of the Crusaders, Inc. 

THURSDAY. In the impeachment case, the 
defense introduced evidence to show Judge Rit- 
ter obtained $7,500 for services as attorney for 
J. F. Francis. The House managers rested their 
case. The Senate passed bills for RFC loans to 
flood victims and authorizing FHA to insure re- 
habilitation loans. 

FRIDAY. Defense began presentation of its 
case in the impeachment trial. Witnesses testi- 
fied Judge Ritter’s services and fees were proper. 

SATURDAY. Trial continued. Adjourned to 
Monday. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN THE SENATE 


S. 3483, To create a permanent Rural Electri- 
fication Administration; Passed House April 9. 

S. 2288, For measurement of vessels using the 
Panama Canal; Passed House April 6. 

S. 2946, To amend the railway labor act to in- 
clude settlement of disputes in the Air Pilots 
Association; Passed Senate June 25, 1935; 
Passed House April 6. 

S. J. Res. 242, Directing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to facilitate the liquidation of loans 
to cotton producers; Reported to Senate April 4. 

S. J. Res. 248, Authorizing $75,000 for United 
States participation in an Inter-American con- 
ference at Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1936; 
House passed April 8. 


Frep A. EMERY. 
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+ A NEW WAR ON THE ‘SPOILS SYSTEM’ + 


JAR has been declared on the 
“spoils system” by the National 
League of Women Voters. Attack 
plans involve public discussion and 
the molding of public opinion. 


“The American people,” League 
points out, “pay $4,500,000,000 every 
year in salaries to the 3,300,000 gov- 
ernment employes, Federal, 
and local. The government is en- 
titled to the best.” 

Referring to a recent poll of pub- 
lic opinion which ran _ strongly 
against the political patronage sys- 
tem, Miss Marguerite M. Wells, presi- 
dent of the League, has observed in 
an article on the subject: 
pression of disapproval is not so 
much on the score of inefficiency 
and waste in government, (though 
it is that, too) as a revolt against the 
corrupting political effect of the 
spoils system.” 

The campaign committee has 
banded itself under the following 
creed: 

“We believe that government of 
the people, by the people and for 
the people can meet the challenge 
flung by fascists and dictators. We 
believe that we, the people, must 
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Women Voters Plan Campaign For 
Trained Government Personnel 


gence of our public servants, self- 
interest as well as patriotism calls 
for a militant movement to bar from 
public office grafters, incompetents, 
and the indifferent. Public service 


| must be safeguarded if government 


is to survive the strains that are now 
being put upon it. 
“Lincoln once said as he pointed 


| to the mob of eager office seekers 


“This ex- | 


thronging the White House—‘There 
you see something which in the 
course of time may become a greater 


| danger to the Republic than the Re- 
| bellion itself.’ 


“Is patronage the price we must 


| pay for Democracy? The League of 


Women Voters believes that party 


patronage at public expense should 
be stamped out—that the attain- 
ment of the merit principle in the 
public service challenges the enthu- 


| Siastic, loyal, active, intelligent sup- 
| port of every patriotic citizen. 


shake off our lazy-minded attitude | 
toward government. We believe that | 


Jackson’s ‘to the victor belong the 
spoils’ must vanish. In its place we 
shall unfurl a fresh standard, ‘There 
is no greater glory than public serv- 
ice.’ Let public service be so ex- 
alted and so wise that no one in 
the future shall find scope for his 
patriotism only in military service. 
We believe that we, the people, can 
through the machinery of our de- 
mocracy create ways of training and 
selecting our civil servants which 
will attract to public service men 
and women of extra worth.” 


REASONS FOR CAMPAIGN 


In the League’s pamphlet, “Train- 
ed Personnel for Public Service,” 
these reasons for the campaign ob- 
jective are set forth: 

“At a time when the daily bread 
and the security of a vast number 
of people are dependent upon the 
competence, devotion, and 





“The challenge then is twofold: 
To the party leaders to work within 
their parties to divorce politics from 
administration, for administration 
is not policy-making; and to the 
people of the United States to recog- 
nize that efficient administration 
throughout the government service 
depends upon trained personnel 
chosen on a merit basis without re- 
gard to political affiliations.” 


ANSWERS TO OBJECTIONS 


“Short answers” have been drawn 
up by the League to show why the 
merit system and not the spoils sys- 
tem should be used to fill govern- 
ment jobs. For example: 

To the charge that corruption in 
government is the voters’ fault, they 
say—‘One way to clean up elections 


| is to elect only a few important offi- 
| cials, appoint the rest on merit, and 


intelli- | 


make it possible for them to do a | 


good job by abolishing patronage.” 
To the observation that the vic- 


, Sitions with its supporters, they re- 


ply—‘“Policy-making positions, rela- 
tively very few in number, should of 
course be filled by members of the 
successful party; all others on the 
basis of merit alone. Public rev- 


| enues are to finance public serv- 
| ices, not party organizations.” 





To the comment that parties can- 
not live without patronage, they 
say—‘“they do in some countries. 
Look at England. Patronage is 
more bother than it is worth. Many 
party leaders say that for every 
friend, the system makes a hun- 
dred foes.” 


“THE WORST BUREAUCRATS” 
To the charge that the American 
people do not want a class of per- 


manent officials, they answer—‘“The | i ade 
| would advise a promisin 
| worst bureaucrats are party hench- | P . 


merit systems, 
sonnel laws.” 
To the charge that under the 


as well as new per- 


| merit system once an employe is in, 
he can never be ousted, they reply— 
; “An employe under civil service rules 
| can always be removed for causes, 





but not for personal or partisan 
reasons. When ‘dead wood’ is kept, 


the law may need improvement, or | 
there may be no public opinion to | 


back up dismissals.” 
To the comment that examina- 
tions are no way to select people, 


that no business man would hire an | 


employe because he had passed a 
written test, they say—“Nor do gov- 
ernments under the merit system. 
Written examinations are only a 
part of the tests for positions, and 
are not given at all in thousands of 
cases. Experience and personal 
qualifications count with the gov- 
ernment, too.” 


| ATTRACTING THE BEST 


| men who serve the party boss at the 


| system 


| school system. 
| gree in three-fourths of our Federal 





| ders a corrupt one. 


torious party has a right to fill po- | 


expense of the public.” 

To the declaration that the merit 
is 
American tradition of personal 
equality, they respond—‘“Far from 
it. The merit system is more demo- 
cratic than the ‘political pull’ sys- 
tem because it gives all citizens who 
can qualify an equal opportunity 
for public service.” 

To the suggestion that a personnel 
system divorced from politics is too 
idealistic and won’t work, they 
counter:—‘“It works to a great ex- 
tent in the army, navy, and the 
It works to some de- 


civil service, half our cities, and sev- 
eral States.” 

To the observation that there can 
be good government without the 
merit system and bad government 
with it, they declare—‘Govern- 
mental machinery works well if ad- 
ministered well. 
law helps a sincere official and hin- 
We recognize 
there must be reform of present 





A sound personnel | 


To the observation that no one 


or woman to pick government for 
a career, they respond—“The chance 


[Continued on Page 8.} 
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FLY UNITED’S 
OVERNIGHT planes 
to LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Also scenic daylight 

flights 





@ Improved service! ee yeat 4:35 
p.m. and be in Californiaor Seattle 
for morning business. ““Morning-to- 
midnight” flight (Lv. 8:35 a. m.). 
Also ‘‘Midnight-to-afternoon” 
flight (Lv. 11.10 p. m.). Glorious 
West by daylight. Via connecting 
lines to Cleveland. 


Tickets: 812, 15th St. (Shoreham mee. > 
or Washington Airport, NA 217 
Hotels; Travel Bureaus; Telegraph Offices 


UNITED AIR LINES 











THE PITTSBY 


ESENTS 


LOU ond 


FOR UTILITY * ECONOMY * BEAUTY 


Makers of WALLHIDE PAINT 
LIGHT PAINT PRODUCTS . 


* 


ye Pittsburgh Plate GlassCompany vide quick, efficient distribution of the 


We 
are in a position to offer you paint and 
glass of the finest quality with prompt, 


has, for more than half a century, products made in our 26 factories. 
been a leader in the manufacture of qual- 
ity glass and paint. Flat glass of every 
variety, paint products that are num- 
bered by the thousands for hundreds 
of specific purposes . . . these we offer 
to business, industry and commerce as 


our contribution to greater efficiency, 


satisfactory service to suit your needs. 
fee 


whether you are interested in Glorified 


Whatever these needs may 


Light Paint Products for factories, in 
Carrara Structural Glass for walls and 
partitions of toilet rooms, or in Pittco 
Store Fronts to improve your property's 
. We invite 


economy and beauty. 

Our well-equipped paint and glass lab- 
oratories, staffed by experts in their 
fields, are constantly testing and im- 
proving present products, and develop- 
ing new ones through scientific research. 
Our 73 branches, located in principal 
cities throughout the country, and our 
thousands of dealers everywhere, pro- 


Put PITTSBURGH 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
WATERSPAR ENAMEL AND VARNISH * 
GOLD STRIPE PAINT BRUSHES . 
CARRARA STRUCTURAL GLASS 


revenue or sales volume . . 
you to write us concerning your prob- 
lem and let us send you complete in- 
formation about the glass and paint 
that can meet it. Address Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, 2190A Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUNPROOF PAINT * FLORHIDE * GLORIFIED 
PITTCO STORE FRONTS . POLISHED PLATE 
DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS 


MIRRORS * PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS 
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Excess of Acidity of Other Popular Brands Over Lucky Strike Cigarettes 
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OF RICH, RIPE-BODIED TOBACCO 


—"IT’S TOASTED” 


MOISTURE CONTROL 


The most important single attribute of cigarettes, other than 
the tobacco itself, is moisture content. To its influence we owe 
the ability to make uniform cigarettes, to control combustion, 
and to govern quality of smoke. Excessive moisture interferes 


with proper combustion, and makes cigarette smoke unpalat- 


able. Insufficient moisture permits dry, dusty cigarette smoke 


to impinge upon the delicate mucous membrane of the smoker. 


. LUCKIES ARE LESS ACID! 
Recent chemical tests show* that other 
popular brands have an excess of acid- 
ity over Lucky Strike of from 53% to 1007. 


*RESULTS VERIFIED: BY INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL 
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LABORATORIES AND RESEARCH GROUPS .. . 
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“IT?S TOASTED’ - Your throat protection-against irritation 
-against cough 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobaces Company 























+ FARM: THE FOOD WE BUY ABROAD + 


MPORTS of farm products that 


skyrocketed a year ago are fall- 
ing now into a tail spin as effects 
of the American drought wear off. 


At the same time there is a slack- 
ening in the decline of exports of 


American farm commodities, with 
an important export increase shown 
ia cotton. 

After the 1934 drought, foreign- 
grown commodities flowed freely 


over tariff walls and came intoc 
petition with the products of Amer 


can farms. 





In the first two months of 1935 
a total of 3.762.014 bushels of oats 
came into this market from abroad 


In the first two months of 1936 th 
imports had fallen to 5,607 bushels 

In the first two months of 1935, 
rye in the amount of 2,185,531 bush- 
els entered this country as com- 
pared with 19,567 in the first two 
months of this year. 


Wheat imports in January and 
February, 1935, totalled 3,966,980 
bushels. They amounted to 6,798,- 


ring that 





581 bushels ‘this year, showing that 
this country still lacks enough bread 
grain of suitable quality to satisfy 
its needs. 

Corn imports showed a sharp de- 
cline in February, but for January 
and February of this year amounted 
to 2,452,170 bushels against 3,713,- 








TRULY 
AMERICAN 


as the man for whom 
this hotel was named! 


His genuine spirit of friendli- 
mess endeared this Great 
American to a host of people. 
The Roosevelt management 
maintains this same spirit in 
running the hotel. One will find 
our staff with that sincere in- 
terest in its friends which so 
characterized T. R: 
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Imports of Wheat and Butter Heavy: 
Lower Farm Prices Now Predicted 


034 for the same two months last 
year. 

Imports of butter, of animal oils 
and of meat products continued on 
a larger than yormal scale. 

The export picture, so far as 
American farm products is con- 
cerned, shows little sign of improv- 
ing, except in cotton. 

Meat product exports are only 
about half of those a year ago and 
4 year ago they constituted only a 
fraction of normal. Wheat and 
corn, both important export crops 
in past year, were down near to 


nothing. 

In raw cotton, however, foreigners 
bought 1,509,345 bales in January 
and February of this year as com- 
pared with 1,303,056 a year ago. 


OUTLOOK FOR PRICES 

What of the farm price outlook 
now that the original AAA controls 
are removed, and now that foreign 
markets are still rather tightly 
r lose da? 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, gave his version of the 
answer in replies to questions asked 


| weather and other 


by newspaper men who wanted to | 


know in 
wheat. 

“Assuming ordinary weather,” Mr. 
Wallace replied, “there would be a 
very considerable addition to sur- 
plus again.” He estimated a sur- 


what the prospect was 


would seem to me like going back to 


plus of 260,000,000 bushels on July 
1, 1937. 

“That would necessitate some kind 
of new operation to sustain price?” 
newspaper men asked. 

“You could say that about the old 
AAA. It would have faced a sur- 
plus.” 

“But you had the power and the 
money.” 

“I don’t know,” the Secretary said. 
“I wouldn’t care to give an answer 
to that question right off the bat.” 

“Is there danger,” he was asked, 
“that if you do not get substantial 
cooperation from corn farmers this 
year, there will be cheap hogs a year 
hence?” 

“I would say,” Mr. Wallace re- 
plied, “that in 1938, with ordinary 
things being 
equal, hog prices will be down 
around $5 unless there is unusually 
good cooperation. If there is no 
cooperation they might go consid- 
erably lower.” 

“In the case of wheat, with 
prices declining, what about using 
the ever-normal granary plan to 
make price-fixing loans or stabiliza- 
tion purchases?” 

“Stabilization purchases with con- 
trol might on occasion be war- 
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ranted,” the Secretary said, “but 
without control of production it 





the Farm Board and even the most 
hardy adventurer would hesitate to 
take that step.” 

“The answer is ‘no’ then? You 
mean you can’t have price control?” 

“Yes, I would say, so far as I am 
concerned, the answer is ‘no’. No 
stabilization purchases without con- 
trol of production,” Mr. Wallace 
replied. 


THE TREND TO FARMS 

The Bureau of. Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that there has been 
an increase of 500,000 farms in the 
United States since 1930, represent- 
ing a distinct reversal in the trend 
of years since 1910. 

This increase in the number of 
farms has been accompanied by a 
decrease in their size and by a de- 
crease in the productivity per 
worker. This shift of trends is 
countrywide. 

Other facts revealing what has 
been happening to the rural poula- 
tion of this country were the fol- 
lowing: 

Farm population during 1931 and 
1932 increased about 750,000 through 
immigration in addition to about 
900,000 through an excess of births 
over deaths. 

In 1934 the net migration from 
farms was a little more than 200,- 
000." Farm population, however, 
owing to the 481,000 excess of births 
over deaths continued to increase 
reaching the highest point in the 
nation’s history. 

The greatest increase in the num- 
ber of farms has been in districts 








+ The Story of the AAA 


[Continued From Page 5.] 
and Justice Van Devanter inherited 
the farm. The contracts were con- 


tinued and payments made by the | 


Government under the contract. 

When the AAA was ruled uncon- 
stitutional Justice Van Devanter 
voted with the majority of the 
court. 

Very shortly after that the AAA 
received back, uncashed, two small 
checks that had gone to the Jus- 
tice in payment for his share of 
crop curtailment on his property. 


Now the following question is 
raised: 
Should other contract holders | 


among the millions of farmers who 
cooperated in, the AAA pregram be 
expected to refund #he money that 
they were paidon execution of those 
contracts which the Supreme Court 


| now has held “to have been illegal? 


An answer to that question is 
given by Congress, which almost 
unanimously voted a while back to 


pay $296,000,000 to farmers who had 
agreed to crop curtailment but who 
had not received full payment at the 
time of the Supreme Court decision. 
That money now is going out. 


MONEY FLOWS OUT AGAIN 


Chapter V has yet to unfold. 

When it does the country will 
learn the names of individuals re- 
ceiving the large payments from 
the AAA. Officials of that organi- 
zation promise the country some 
surprises. 

One of the surprises afforded was 
the published report that Thomas 
D. Campbell, often referred to as 
King of Wheat Growers, had been 
paid bounties by the AAA of as 
much as $7.50 an acre for areas of 
land rented for wheat growing from 
Crow Indians at 50 cents to $1.50 
an acre and then not planted to 
wheat. 

Secretary Wallace is suggesting 





to the Senate that when names are 
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A DECENTRALIZED BUSINESS... Decentralization 




















Purchases of cooperage by Schenley in 1935 
totaled about three million dollars. 


of industry, so often advocated, is achieved in the 
distilling industry, for several reasons. One is 
that today’s liquor producers have but revived the 
historic plants. These were located mainly in 
medium-size cities where there was a supply of 
the right kind of water. The business of distilling 
will continue in these original locations if for no 
other reason than because of the water supply. 
Water contributes importantly to whiskey flavor. 
Schenley plants include the following famous 
distilleries: —Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, 
Pa.; Jas. E. Pepper & Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky.; 
The Geo. T. Stagg Co., Frankfort, Ky.; and The 
Old Quaker Company, Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 


SCHENLEY 


Mark of Merit Whiskies 








Payments + 


published the list include all who 
received $1,000 or more rather than 
$10,000 or more as suggested by 
Senator Vandenberg. 

The Secretary of Agriculture told 
newspaper men on April 8 that the 
demand of Senator Vandenberg for 
publication of the lists of AAA bene- 
ficiaries was, in his opinion, domi- 
nated by political considerations. 

At this time a wholly new story 
in AAA payments is about to start. 

Again checks are to flow out to 
farmers in the Fall, conditioned upon 
soil building practices on their part. 

Just as in the AAA, payments will 
be made on the basis of crop acre- 
age so that again there will be large 
payments—prohably as big as under 
the original programs—as well as 
the larger number,of small pay- 
ments. 

There will be large payments— 
that is—unless Congress now should 
decide to place a limit on the size of 
bounties to landowners. 





The ‘Spoils System’: 


Women to Combat It 


[Continued From Page 7.] 

for a career in public service grows 
steadily greater. Many high schools 
and colleges are already awake to 
the possibilities. With public sup- 
port, the cities, States, and national 
government can develop a career 
service system with just as much 
prestige as public service in Great 
Britain, France, or Australia, for ex- 
ample.” 

To the declaration that anyone 
can fill a Government job, they 
say—‘Not at all! Present-day gov- 
ernment demands the services of 
highly qualified, experienced men 
and women to protect the public 
health, to provide welfare services, 
good schools, and other essential 
services. Even peace or war may de- 
pend upon the calibre of appointed 
personnel.” 

To the suggestion that in view 
of the staggering economic problems 
facing the American people now it 
does not seem appropriate to em- 
phasize personnel problems, they re- 
ply—‘The attempt to solve every 
crucial problem before the public 
today is jeopardized by the patron- 
age evil. The personnel of the pub- 
lic service must be equal to the tre- 
mendous tasks laid upon it if our 
form of government is to survive.” 

The National League of, Women 
Voters on April 10 made public a 
letter to Speaker of the House, Jos- 
eph W. Byrns, urging him to “use 
his influence” in obtaining an early 
vote on the Ramspeck bill, placing 
first, second, and third class post- 
masters under civil service. 
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1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire Stote Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 
No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
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ing 49 per cent of all farms in the 
country, continued only about 11 
per cent of the total commercial 
production. 








relief in some counties, shows a big 
increase in farm numbers. 

Farms that produced less than 
$1,000 worth of products, constitut- 


having poor land and in those | 
around large cities. The Southern 
Appalachian region, where from 50 
to 75 per cent of the people are on 
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More than 12,000,000 names are listed 
in the directories of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell System. You can go 


ee telephone directory is the nation’s 
calling list. Millions of people refer to 
it daily—in homes and offices and in pub- 
lic pay stations. It is the busiest book— _— straight to any one of these millions of 
it plays a part in countless activities. people—easily, quickly and economically 
For the names in the telephone book —by telephone. 


are more than names. 





They are friendships and hemes and The classified directory is an important feature 


of your telephone book. Consult it regularly. 
You will find it a handy, reliable buying guide 
—an easy way to find “‘Where To Buy It.” 


families. They are bridge parties and golf 
games—business successes—buyers and 


sellers of wheat or pins or skyscrapers. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















types of steel that enter into the making of a 
modern motor car—this is one of the most fas- 
cinating chaptersin American industrial progress. 

All the steel used in an automobile today has 
been greatly improved over the past few years. 
That is one reason why automobile makers are 
able to offer you better and better cars for less 
money. Things that are sturdy are not always 
lovely; but the cars of 1936 are both. Ride in one; 
buy one; send your children off to school in the 
care of steel. 


ITH safety as their first objective, the auto- 
mobile manufactyrers have turned naturally 

to more and more steel. The families who ride in 
this year’s cars will be encircled with this pro- 
tective armor, which now is fabricated so mar- 
velously that it can be strong without being 
heavy,and rugged without the sacrifice of beauty. 
The story of the long, patient research by 
which steel equipment has been made steadily 
tougher and yet lighter and more adaptable—the 
development of the many different kinds and 
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FEDERAL AID TO NEEDY AGED | 
NOW ASSURED IN 27 STATES 


{EDERAL aid for the needy aged can expect no more than half th¢ fir protection, education, garbage 
d > 
the land amount from the Federal Govern ‘ollection, recreation, eat into city 








is flowing across 
Twenty-seven States now have had ment. The funds which have poured 
their plans of assistance to this into the States with approved plans Yities were listed in six classifi- 
group approved by the Federal So- from Feb. 1, totalled at the end of cations according to population to 
cial Security Board, and have thus March (the latest available figure) make these studies—1,000,000; 600,- 
earned the right to share in the | $5,472,807. 000; 300,000; 100,000; 50,000, and 
Federal grants which have been In addition to having approved 27 30,000. The per capita costs for 
available for this purpose since State plans, the Federal Board 1s these groups were found to be: 
Feb. 1 now scrutinizing programs from the $72, $78, $68, $51, $45, and $41, re- 
The States which have timed their following States to determine if they spectively 
old age assistance machinery to th are eligible for grants 
Federal set-up are Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Kan- EXPENSE FOR POOR 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, sas) and Montana 
Delaware, Idaho, lowa, Maine, Mary- Forty-one States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- and the District of Columbia have 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne-  ojq-age pension legislation on their 
braska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, statute books. Seven States, how- 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, | eyer, have not as yet enacted laws 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Ver- | which would enable them to benefi 
mont, Washington, Wisconsin, Wy- from the Federal program. They the lower population groups pay 
oming, and the District of Colum- | are Georgia, Louisiana, North $1.70, $1.40, and $1.50, respectively. 
bia. Carolina. South Carolina, South | It costs from 70 cents to 41 cents, 
Federal grants-in-aid for the Dakota, Tennessee, and Virginia. running down the population scale, 
needy aged are supposed to matcn for care of the poor alone 
State funds 50-50. They may not, CRIPPLED CHILD PROGRAMS Health services require three times 
however, exceed a rate of $15 a The Chief of the Children’s Bu- | as much money in cities of more 
month per person. That is, if a reau, according to information than a million as in those of 30,000 
State wishes to provide more than made public by the Department of to 50,000. Costs per capita per year 
$30 a month for its needy aged, it Labor on April 10, has approved so for prevention and treatment of 
“res 7 — of 18 States “a — communicable diseases, food regu- | ONLY PLYMOUTH RAS ALL THESE 
or handling the crippled chil lation and inspection, medical work 
problem. among school children, and the like, a —— itis see 
ee ° 


In addition, 17 of 30 State plans | average $1.50 for cities of the three 100% Hydraulic Brakes 
submitted so far for child-welfare , ‘ . Safety-Steel Body Plymouth 4-door Se- 
d so 1 - largest population groups, and two- Patented FLOATING POWER Engine dan lists only $10 to 
services in accordance with Part 3 thirds of a dollar for the others. Mountings nee we eine 
Holiday? Take advantage of of Title V of the Social Security Act The bill for recreation is likewise fee ree the others! Compare 1] 
these low Sumaer round- have been approved. | larger for big cities than for small Directional Water Circulation » hap sodayter 
trip fares: $427 up, First ‘ : , " Balanced Weight and Spring Action eee See WITH USUAL DOWN PAYMEN 
Class: $240 up, Tou xk * | ones. For this service there is an Greatest Total Length of Springs oe? } : he Official C —— 
‘lass. Reach Japan in just ‘“ ” a g * capite 2 Highest Compression...yet usesregulargas! SOOM. . -RARENAE.-- nsist on the cial Chrysler Motore 
ae See Se pe j DISASTER PREPAREDNESS paval pet capita outlay of $2 for Laghe-Weleht Aluminum Alley oe if you want more for ; Commercial Credit Company 
or Empress of Russia. Or go Los Angeles has its own “pre- the largest cities, and from $2.30 to Four Piston Rings (instead of three) eens sina gales Ee toes 6% TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
t é MSSta g f I ‘ ‘ ‘ 90 cents for the smaller ones Four Main Bearing Crankshaft jedan at ma r! Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 


om Honolu = 1 13 day : b paredness” program—“disaster pre- . . - Air-cooled Clutch ‘ AND UP, LIST AT You pay for credit accommodation only % of 18 
pre / qpan or , z a. Syncro- Silent Transmission , per mont }on your original unpaid balance. To 

: paredness. EDUCATION MOST COSTLY Sos-acumieditnde tondene, 00 Ghee FACTORY, DETROIT arrive at your original unpaid balance: 4. Addcost 

ginal Unpaid 


To care for the poor, to support 
hospitals, and to “correct” the law- 
less, the survey shows that cities of 
the three largest population groups 
pay annual per capita costs of 
$4.80, $4.70, and $4.60, respectively. 

For the same services, these in 





rist 


pre of 1 t. Regula : ; 
sailing n Vancouver or In light of the floods and tor- Education, most expensive of the ———= “tment EXTRA sianc xin tome gate «smal lege docuamens 
-inc ) 


Vieweia to Yokohama, nadoes which have been sweeping social services, costs more nearly tary fee is required. 

— a ‘." a | the country, The United States | the same in cities of all sizes than is 

scnunes @ Send ie tows Conference of Mayors on April 8 | the case for charities, health and 

California ports, Informa- gy ne _ en California city | education. For adult education, costs as 

tion from YOUR OWN AGENT 1as laid plans lor any emergency. fror 1e sm: 2S arges ities F cers S 

Phel ~ “rr oa New Vouk This publicity, in the view of the coe on a oe 7 ae DON'T TAKE OUR WORD. .. Drive this fiat P< uly “I LOOKED ar 
F Conference, may aid other cities in | from 7 to 20 years of age, the costs | Big, Extra-Value Plymouth for 10 Minutes! hi MT value as well a 








‘ALL THRER’— on 


Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. National 0758. making preparations to meet similar per person run from $73 to $102. 
conditions. Larger cities spend more on li- 
Los Angeles has set up a Major | pyraries, policing, and the courts than 
Disaster Emergency Council with — qo smaller ones in proportion. 
authority to take into account Fed- ¢ & 


OOK AT ALL THREE” before you 
buy any car... this friendly 
invitation has won Plymouth the tures Ply mouth 
ss eis f ; f ; has, sold me. 
most sensational success in auto- § : = t's 
‘ Tg : Priced with the 
eral, State, county, and city laws, mobile history. ..it must be a great - : lowest, butistac 
; . . . | 8 
ready to go into action immediately | 'N STATE LEGISLATURES car! Get behind the wheel...drive ; ex aR the mostecs. 
at designated headquarters. The Massachusetts House of Rep- it. You'll find it the most comfort- c) na! Nomical.. to 
If the disaster occurs within city resentatives on April 6 rejected, 133 | able and easiest handling carinthe — Tun and ous 
limits, the Law and Order Commit- to 88, a proposal to repeal a law of | low - price field. And always re- sa thethreelead. ri 
tee comprising a coordinated sys- last year requiring all school teach- ' member...only Plymouth of “All an ps’ Priced 
7 - s ers in he tat sw - } *9 co , 4 = 
‘COTTAGE COLONY Y | tem of police control, functions s in the Sta e to swear to uphold Three” has both 100% Hydraulic 
oes under the police chief. If outside | the Federal and State constitutions. Brakes and Safety-Steel Body. 
Bermuda's largest the city, the sheriff is in charge. A On April 6, the New Jersey As- 
e ted - . - P . ‘ TO » ] ’ ¥ r ma] _ =) 
hotel extends its fire committee, organized on a basis _ sembly, 31 to 23, defeated a resolu- | CHRY SLER, DODGE AND DeSO TO DEALERS 
welcome throughout | of emergency work is trained for | tion for appointing a citizens’ com- 
the month of April instant action. A street committee | mittee to investigate the activities of 


- + + the most glori is charged with the responsibility | Governor Hoffman in reopening the 
ous month of all the i ee ; ‘ " 
, of cleaning debris from all main Hauptman case. | 
year in Bermuda and : ‘ ‘ 
the height of thoroughfares, assisting in rescue Governor Lehman on April 8 sign- 
social season work, grading and oiling roadways ed five anti-crime bills. passed by REA 
| 


in concentration camps, and the the Legislature. This makes 25 an- 
Comsuit your local Lravel Agent, or , maintenance of sewers. A medical, ti-crime measures to become law in 
omen | health and sanitation committee | the State since first of the year. 
= works under the city health officer. 
Committees of private citizens : — —— 
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——— | ters dealing with transportation, 


a ae for Digestion’ sake... smoke Camels 


Rextra- ork fea- 























THE SERVICE COST TO CITIES 


Cities with 30,000 or fewer inhabi- 
tants may not maintain as compre- 
| hensive public services as larger 


NEW YORK ag : 
Where exacting visitors are assured municipalities, but they have at 
of the utmost in modern comfort least one thing in their favor. Their 
Single rooms from $4 taxes are lower. 

This is the conclusion of Prof. 
pete Petz . William F. Ogburn, of the University 
AT 43RD oA » of Chicago, after completing a study 
STREET which is published in the April is- 
ae ae sue of Public Management, maga- 

DAVID B. ° m zine of the International City 
a 4 1 ‘=a Managers’ Association. 

The bigger the city, says Profes- 
sor Ogburn, the more services per- 
formed, and therefore, the greater 
cost to the taxpayers. Police and 
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the world go on year after 3 
year being great. There BARONIAL DINING at the Winter Place Tavern in Boston. Theo- MEASURING THE EFFECT on digestion of smoking Camels (above). Delicate ma- 


is a certain indestruc- 4s dore Roosevelt, Enrico Caruso, Henry Cabot Lodge praised its famous chines measure the flow of digestive secretions. The evidence shows that smoking a 
tible quality about them & e fare. Here Camels reign supreme. Nick Stuhl (/eft), maitre d’hétel, Camel increases the secretion of digestive fluids. The importance of this extra secre- 
that is bipnieie #6 rable to the ‘ Wh says: “Camels have the gift of making great dishes more enjoyable. ti, tion in facilitating digestion is a matter of common knowledge. So smoke Camels... 
ageless popularity of great e 3 r , Camels are the most popular cigarette at the Winter Place Tavern.” YD for digestion’s sake...and for their costlier tobaccos, Camels set you right! 


music and great literature. 
on 


To’ the Copley-Plaza, year Bag ’ 
after year, come the world’s , ; 4 ro wy, ‘| Smoking Camels Promotes Enjoyment 
most distinguished travel- . / i ‘ . , 
ers. They come, becauSe in | i of Good Food and Stimulates Digestion 
the Copley-Plaza, all that | a # g 7 / . a Our nervous modern life often affects diges- 
is modern in service and oe 2 , q 
facility is deeply bed-rocked 4 ~s ian tion. Mental effort — physical rush—slow down 
in the rarest traditions of , &. j | : y a La the flow of the digestive fluids. Smoking 
fine living : i ; = 5 , — - ; Camels restores and increases this necessary flow. 
j — ae f ‘ 7 . Scientific research definitely confirms the 
And because the Copley- , o , : j fact that Camels encourage digestion in this 
Plaza, situated in Copley (§ beers (ae ee ee Sac Ya y , 2 v4 ; pleasant way. Enjoy Camels as much as you 
Square, flanked by Phillips | . 2s Me 3 Ss = > | like. They never frazzle your nerves. 
Brooks’ famous Trinity Be: : ‘ 
Church and the renowned Boston Public Library, provides a setting both | wine es , S ’ 7 ‘ 
serene and beautiful, far removed from commercial confusion, yet only a ~ “y = ¥ WORKING AGAINST TIME. Bob Duffey, steam-shovel operator, says: 
a stone’s throw from everything important : : F: = pel ‘ “Work comes first— eating, second. You grab a bite when you can. 
me ™ ; = oe EE But trust Camels to make even a quick meal taste good and feel good.” 


RESTFUL, LuxuR1Ious Rooms WI’ j As Low As $ . . 
8 Rooms Wit BatH As Low As $4 PARACHUTE JUMPER. Miss Uva Kimmey says: 
Illustrated folder upon request “My life depends on making no mistakes. I smoke 
@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 


, Camels for digestion’s sake. They encourage diges- 
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Republican Prospects: 
Borah-Knox Contest 


Illinois and Nebraska Primaries 
Fuel From AAA Reports 


) UTCOME of the Illinois and Nebraska pri- 
maries—chiefly the former—rivets main 
Republican interest this week 

The Illinois contest, with 57 delegates at stake, 
has developed into a battle between an adopted 
son, Col. Frank Knox, of Chicago, and an Illinois 
native son, Senator Borah. Both have been wag- 
ing a hot fight on the hustings in the final 
week of the campaign. 

Cheered by his Wisconsin victory last week, 
the Idahoan plunged into the Prairie State cam- 
paign with renewed zest, hammering in his 
speeches on the monopoly, isolation and Con- 
stitution issues. Most of his speaking was con- 
centrated “downstate,” including a Saturday 
homecoming day celebration at his birthplace, 
in Fairchild. 


CROSSING NO BRIDGES NOW 

Asked in Chicago whether he would bolt if the 
Cleveland convention did not nominate him, 
Mr. Borah said he was not deciding in advance. 

“I have no chain about my neck,” he declared. 

Colonel Knox wound up his speaking sched- 
ule earlier in the week, though vigorous cam- 
paign work was continued to the finish. 

In the midst of his Illinois campaign, he re- 
ceived news of support of eight of the 11 dele- 
gates from his other adopted State, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Landon forces counted on electing a favorable 
delegation in Nebraska. 

The Kansas Governor also picked up addi- 
tional backing in Minnesota where district dele- 





AT CHAIRMAN FLETCHER's press con- 
ference last week the G. O. P. band- 
wagon was not in evidence. But the strains 
from a hurdy-gurdy in the street drifted in 
through the window. It was playing, “The 
Man on the Flying Trapeze.” 
“He’s the man we've got to beat,” com- 
mented the Republican chief, eyes twink- 








ling. 








gate selections made thus far indicated he might 
have the entire Gopher State delegation of 22 
under the unit rule. 

A Landon-Borah contest looms in the May 12 
West Virginia primary. The Senator filed last 
week for this primary, in which other delegate 
candidates with Landon preferences are entered. 


THE CALIFORNIA SITUATION 

In California, where the State Central Com- 
mittee had striven for an uninstructed delega- 
tion, the Republican Assembly, a Young Repub- 
lican group, made public a report blaming Gov. 
Landon, Gov. Merriam and William Randolph 
Hearst for splitting the party into factions by 
injecting a Landon contest in the State. 

Although former President Hoover supported 
the uninstructed delegation plan and opposed 
entrance of the Landon delegation in the May 5 
California primary, he issued a vigorous denial 
last week of reports that he had adopted tactics 
of trying to block the Kansas Governor every- 
where. 

“My preoccupation is solely to present to the 
country the issues involved in the New Deal,” 
he declared. 


AAA PAYMENTS SCORED 


Secretary Wallace and recipients of big AAA 
benefit payments were under heavy Republican 
fire last week. 

“In the whole history of America there has 
never been anything like the wholesale debauch- 
ery attempted by the Roosevelt Administration 
through use of Federal funds,” ran a statement 
by Chairman Henry P. Fletcher. 

“The AAA is only part of it. ... Secretary 
Wallace has yet made public only a few of the 
big payments, but those few admissions make 
clear why he was loath to make public the 
names of those who have been receiving the 
large AAA payments.” 

“What is the Secretary hiding?” demands the 
Republican National Committee’s weekly clip- 
sheet. “What is he covering up? His excuses 
for not making public the list of big beneficiaries 
are childish, misleading; they are false.” 


SUGAR BENEFITS RAPPED 


The “reluctant admissions” of the Secretary 
make “a sordid story,” runs a statement issued 
at Chicago by Harrison E. Spangler, National 
Committee Western Division director. 

“The secret payment of many millions of dol- 
lars by Mr. Wallace and his department to the 
Sugar growers in Puerto Rico and other foreign 
countries not to raise sugar and to make it scarce, 
has exacted a tribute from the breakfast table 
of every home in the land.” 

In another statement Mr. Spangler claimed 
the Wisconsin and other Midwest elections dis- 
closed “a tremendous shrinkage in the Demo- 
cratic New Deal vote,” showing that “Jim Farley 
is doomed to disappointment in his hope of 
carrying the Presidential election on the basis 
of his $5,000,000,000 relief campaign fund.” 

In New York, Young Republicans plan a poll of 
preferential preferences of their 25,000 members. 
Also they are launching a drive to double their 
membership. 

In Iowa former Senator Smith W. Brookkhart 
last week announced his Senate candidacy, op- 
posing Senator L. J. Dickinson and said he was 
going to produce a workable farm program. 


| 
| 





IN THE LIMELIGHT OF THE PRIMARIES 


({‘OLONEL FRANK KNOX (left), Chicago publisher, this week 

“makes his bid for Republican Presidential candidacy support in 
the Illinois primaries. In Wisconsin, where Democratic forces piled 
up the huge vote last week for unopposed Roosevelt delegates, 
friendship of the Administration toward the Progressives led by 


factor. 








‘Politics’ in the WPA? 
Charges of Partisan Use of Funds 
Continue to Pile Up 


‘HARGES of misuse of relief money for politi- 
cal purposes continued to be hurled at WPA 
last week from various quarters. 

From the National Republican Congressional 
Committee issued a booklet assailing “perverted 
diversions” of relief money for political ends in 
West Virginia, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi and Michigan. On its cover the 
booklet carries the facsimile of a letter pur- 
portedly written by a Philadelphia Democratic 
ward leader giving these orders to precinct com- 
mitteemen: “Contact all houses in your division 
and get the names of all men on relief, also all 
those holding WPA jobs. Urge them to register 
Democrat on March 25 or else lose position.” 

From the Republican National Committee 
comes the second number of its new publication, 
Uncensored, bearing facsimile reproduction of 
a form letter allegedly sent out by Harry W. Fee, 
chairman of the Indiana County (Pa.) Demo- 
cratic Committee, threatening a relief worker 
with discontinuance of her job if she did not 
make a campaign contribution of $28. 

From Joseph B. Grossman, Republican mem- 
ber of Governor Curley’s Executive Council in 
Massachusetts, came the charge that the Demo- 
cratic Administration was requiring Bay State 
citizens “to sacrifice their honest convictions” 
politically to get relief employment. He made 
public a letter purportedly written by a county 
Democratic leader advising a relief job appli- 
cant to “have your party designation changed 
to Democrat. 

From Senator Rush Holt (Dem.) came charges 
that a West Virginia WPA official was using the 
Government franking privilege to circulate at- 
tacks against him as result of his allegations 
of political manipulation of relief funds in his 
State. 

From Stephen Raushenbush, head of the 
Pennsylvania Security League, a social welfare 
organization, came assertion that Administrator 
Hopkins was “unable or unwilling” to investi- 
gate his complaints that Edward N. Jones, Penn- 
sylvania WPA administrator, had used pay en- 
velopes of 100,000 relief workers to distribute 
printed attacks against Mr. Raushenbush as “a 
would-be political boss” and a “political gigolo.” 

Behind closed doors, Administrator Hopkins 
for two days last week testified at hearings of a 
House appropriations sub-committee. He would 
not comment on nature of his testimony, but was 
reported to have defended his administration 
against charges of politics and to have promised 
to investigate alleged abuses. 

Meanwhile the Senate Committee on Audit 
and Control, headed by Senator Byrnes (Dem.) 
of South Carolina, has not yet acted on the reso- 
lution of Senator Davis (Rep.) of Pennsylvania, 
calling for a complete Congress investigation of 
charges of politics in relief spending. 


Wisconsin’s Primaries 


Mr. Borah and Mr. Roosevelt 
Come Out Ahead 


WitH Senator and Governor LaFollette, heads 
of the currently dominant Progressive Party 
in Wisconsin, preserving a mum neutrality, with 
no word of advice to their party following, Pro- 
gressive voters scattered two ways in the Badger 
State Presidential delegate primaries last week. 
Some went into the Democratic primary to 
swell the total of upwards of 350,000 votes 
polled for Mr. Roosevelt. Others flocked the 
other way to help roll up around 170,000 votes 
for Senator Borah. 

In the Republican primary the Borah slate 
won over a list of uninstructed delegates put up 
by the Conservative or “Stalwart” wing of the 
party, which polled under 100,000. Consequently 











— : = 
Senator Borah will go to the Cleveland conven- 


tion with 21 of the State’s 24 delegates 

With less intra-party division, Mr. Roosevelt 
captured all the Wisconsin Democratic delega- 
tion. A few Democratic delegatw candidates 
running independently of the Roosevelt slate 
picked by the Democratic State Convention 
were left far behind in the Democratic primary 
voting. 

In Milwaukee, Mayor Daniel W. Hoan, Social- 
ist, was elected for his seventh consecutive term 
as city executive, after a warm campaign in 
which he repudiated Communist Party indorse- 
ment of his candidacy as “trickery.” 





The Townsendites’ Split 


Biggest OARP Club Secedes; 
Dr. Townsend Undaunted 


ACING a frontal attack from a Congress quiz 

committee, the Townsend Old Age Pension 
organization also experienced throes of internal 
revolt last week. 

Directors of the OARP, meeting in Baltimore 
to reorganize, demanded resignation of George 
Highley, heading the Los Angeles Townsend 
Club, largest in the movement, claiming 26,000 
members. President Highley, accused of “dis- 
loyal conduct,” appealed to his club in a meet- 
ing attended by 18,000. They sustained him and 
voted to secede from the national organization. 

Robert E. Clements, lately resigned national 
secretary, was another target of national direc- 
tors’ accusations as they met to reorganize, with 
appointment of Baxter Rankine and Harrison 
Hiles, both of Washington, as treasurer and busi- 
ness manager, respectively. 

The directors instructed their legal repre- 

sentatives to take court steps challenging fur- 
ther Congress committee probing of Townsend- 
ism as “unwarranted and unconstitutional” and 
designed “to discredit a movement by slandering 
some of the people in it.” 
“Committee sessions were suspended last week 
while investigators made a flying visit to the Pa- 
cific Coast to look into operations of Townsend 
leaders there. 

A national convention of Townsend Clubs, it was 
announced, will be held shortly after the two 
major parties hold their conventions in June. 


WHEN LADIES MEET—TALK OF POLITICS 


A Party ‘Brain Trust’ 





—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


Governor Philip LaFollette and his brother, Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette (center photo), is believed to have been a determining 
Senator Borah (right), after capturing 22 of the 24 dele- 
gates in the Wisconsin Republican poll last week, now crosses po- 
litical rapiers with Colonel Knox in the Illinois primaries. 


Republican Committee to Study 
Effects of the New Deal 


ONG critical of the Roosevelt “brain trust,” 
the Republican National Committee blos- 
somed out with a “brain trust” of its own last 
week. Officially, though, it’s to be called a re- 
seareh division. 

Prof, O. G. Saxon, of the Yale University busi- 
ness school, who'like some leading New Dealers 
is a former student of Prof. Felix Frankfurter 
and who says he regrets having voted the Roose- 
velt-Garner ticket in 1932, is to head the divi- 
sion. Its personnel will include Professors 
Charles J. Bullock and T. N. Carver of Harvard; 
Asher Hobson, University of Wisconsin; Frederick 
A. Bradford, Lehigh College; Niles W. Carpenter, 
University of Buffalo; V. O. Watts, Antioch Col- 
lege; and Frank H. Gane, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

“The division has been formed to conduct a 
genuine analytical study of the various problems 
of Government which confront us today,” ex- 
plained Republican Chairman Henry P. Fletcher. 
“Its objective is not merely partisan but to col- 
lect basic information on which national policies 
may be formulated.” 

Campaign literature issued by the National 
Committee will be based upon studies and statis- 
tics worked out by the new research division, he 
said. 





Our ‘Third’ Parties 


WICE has Norman Thomas run for President 

as the Socialist Party candidate, getting 267,- 
420 votes in 1928 and 884,781 in 1932. If he 
runs for anything this year, however, he hopes 
it will be not the Presidency but a New York 
district Congress seat. This he stated in a press 
conference at Washington last week. 

A lady will preside over the Senate for the 
next four years in the improbable event of Na- 
tional Greenback Party election victory. Bal- 
lots sent to all m®mbers of the party show a 
majority favoring John Zahnd of Indianapolis 
as the party’s candidate for President and Miss 
Florence Garvin of Rhode Island for Vice Presi- 
dent. 





P sss 
Underwood & Underwood. 


REPUBLICAN women party leaders meet in Washington to work out a coordinated plan 
; of party activities for regional groups. Left to right, Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal, as- 
sistant treasurer, National Committee of Arizona; Mrs. Worthington Seranton of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mrs. Robert Lowe Bacon, vice chairman, New York State National Committee. 

















Rallies by Democrats 
Mark Jefferson Day 


Nation-wide Series of Celebrations 
To Aid Party’s ‘War Chest’ 


EFFERSON DAY balls follow Jackson Day 

banquets on the Democrats’ calendar of gala 
days. Decorations are in place in hundreds of 
halls, orchestras are tuned up, scores of thou- 
sands of Democratic dancers are ready to swing 
into a nation-wide terpsichorean revel honoring 
the founding father of their party. 

But before the dancing starts they'll tune in 
on the voice of the party’s present chief, as 
President Roosevelt, from Baltimore, where the 
key celebration is to be held, delivers his Jef- 
ferson Day address over nation-wide hook-ups of 
both National and Columbia broadcasting sys- 
tems. 

Especially elaborate plans are being made for 
the Baltimore celebration at the Fifth Regiment 
Armory. Throughout the nation as many as 
half a million may participate in 3,000 celebra- 
tions, party headquarters has estimated. Many 
of the balls will be costume affairs, featuring the 
colonial attire of Jefferson’s day. : 

Mainly sponsored by the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, the celebration has also the 
cooperative backing of the Democratic National 
Committee. Pleased with the fund-raising suc- 
cess of their Jackson Day dinners, which netted 
around $300,000 for the party coffers, party 
leaders hope to realize substantial additional 
sums for campaign purposes from proceeds of 
ticket sales to the Jefferson balls. 


WISCONSIN’S PRIMARY 


Likewise pleased were party chiefs with last 
week’s Wisconsin primary results, in which 
Democratic voters considerably outnumbered 
Republicans. They looked forward to Illinois 
and Nebraska primaries this week as furnishing 
further midwest tests of New Deal popularity. 
The Illinois primary, incidentally, will furnish a 
show-down between feuding factions of Gov. 
Horner and Mayor Kelly of Chicago. The lat- 
ter’s group seeks to supplant the Governor with 
Dr. Herman Bundesen, former Chicago health 
officer. 

For another later primary, that of West Vir- 
ginia, May 12, President Roosevelt's papers were 
filed last week by Senator M. M. Neely. 

At Pittsburgh, Interior Secretary Ickes last 
week vigorously paid his respects to Pennsyl- 
vania Republican leaders and business interests 
that are critical of the New Deal. 

“Now that the nation is emerging hopefully 
from the economic pit in which they left it in 
1933,” he said, “they deliberately blind them- 
selves to the facts of actual recovery that are 
recognized by every honest man and woman, 
They scream aloud their imprecations against 
the policies of the New Deal. Taking their cue 
from Mr. Hoover, they go about the country 
spreading the same old gospel of fear; moan- 
ing the familiar dirge of despair. 

“Parrot-like, they nervously bustle about mut- 
tering ‘balance the budget, balance the budget,’ 
and this comprises the breadth, depth and 
height of their economic, social and political 
program.” 

Singling out President Alfred P. Sloan of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation for special criticism, 
Mr. Ickes assailed his alleged use of annual re- 
ports of his corporation “as a medium of dis- 
seminating political propaganda.” 


LABOR FOR ROOSEVELT 


Organized labor last week launched its drive 
for Roosevelt votes in the four industrial States of 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. In 
a New York speech, Sidney Hillman, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and former 
NRB member, charged that “all the enemies of 
organized labor in the country . . are ‘gang- 
ing up’ against the President’s re-election.” He 
spoke under auspices of the newly formed 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, headed by Major 
George L. Berry, Federal Coordinator for Indus- 
trial Cooperation. 

As President Roosevelt returned last week from 
his fishing trip, Democratic Chairman Farley 
fared to Bermuda on a holiday cruise. As he 
sailed he again denied rumors he was going to 
resign either as Postmaster General or as Dem- 
ocratic Chairman during the campaign, and im- 
puted objections to his holding the two jobs to 
hostile critics who do not want him to have 
either one 

In his weekly newsletter, Democratic Publicity 
Director Charles Michelson declares the Liberty 
League is inconsistent in opposing the Black 
Lobby committee’s tactics in seizing private 
telegrams while it “sees no violation of privacy” 
in the demand for publication of the names of 
recipients of AAA benefit checks of more than 
$10,000. 


GOV. BRANN SEEKS TOGA 

Reversing his frequently expressed desire to 
retire to private life, Gov. Louis A. Brann last 
week agreed to lead his party’s fight again in 
Maine by becoming a candidate for Senator, 
against Senator W. H. White, Jr. (Rep.). 

But in Colorado ill health will prevent Sena- 
tor Edward P. Costigan (Dem.) from seeking re- 
election, it was announced last week. His re- 
tirement follows a struggle between liberal and 
conservative factions of the party in Colorado, 
the former led by the Senator, the latter by 
Gov. E. C. Johnson, 

From a former Democratic leader, former 
Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, came com- 
plaint, in a St. Louis address, that the nation is 
being run by a “third party that is half-brother 
to the Soviets of Russia.” 
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PAN-AMERICAN DAY. — While | 
Europe and Asia rear “spite 
fences” and gun barriers on na- 
tional frontiers, the Americas are 
laying new plans for building an 
exemplary neighborhood. 

When diplomats gather in the Hall 
of the Americas at Washington on 
Pan-American Day, April 14, unless 
all portents fail, they will strike the 
prelude to a new era of interna- | 
tional cooperation in the Western | 
Hemisphere that qill show the rest 
of the world how {£ can happen here. 

Likewise, it may definitely mark 
the break from the post-war theory 
of world collective action as exem- 
plified by the League system and a 
turning toward more strictly re- 
gional cooperation. 

Pan-American Day is a symbol of 
the political, economic, and spiritual 
unity of the 21 republics of the | 
American Continent. April 14 was 
set aside by resolution of represent- 
atives of the states in 1930 “as a 
commerative symbol of the sover- 
eignty of the American nations and 
the voluntary union of all in one | 
continental community.” 

Pan-American Day this year finds 
old barriers to cooperation crumbl- 
ing. There is new evidence of the 
actual “good neighbor” intent of the 
one-time suspected “colossus of the | 
north.” The latest contribution to 
this feeling is the new treaty with 
Panama, which now reposes with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee for action. The military conflict 
between Bolivia and Paraguay has 
been liquidated. Reciprocal trade 
bargains have been struck between 
the United States and six Latin- 
American countries, and three more 
are being negotiated. 

In the offing is a new interna- 
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Americas Forging Closer Ties—Anglo-French Disagree-) 





ments Over Germany and Italy—Spain Ejects President 


tional conference to be held in 
Buenos Aires to strengthen further 
the political, economic, and spiritual 
bonds that already bind the Ameri- 
cas. Plans are getting under way 
for this conclave. 

x*ek 


} (CONFERENCE AGENDA.—It is felt 


that Latin-America is having less 
and less stake in affairs at Geneva. In 
the first place, the United States 
and Brazil are not members of that 
body. Two South American states did 
not vote with the Council recently 
in condemning Germany for viola- 
tion of the Locarno pacts. Ecuador 
has informed the Committee of 
Thirteen that it is withdrawing 
sanctions from Italy. One republic 
hitherto has been interested mainly 


in belonging to the League in order | 
to have “protection” from a nation | 


which might send marines into its 
territory. The Rhineland crisis is 
being dealt with by a concert of the 
Locarno powers in which the Ameri- 
can republics are not interested. 

It is possible that in working out 
stronger regional cooperation in the 
Western Hemisphere, the following 
questions will form a major part of 
the Buenos Aires conference agenda: 
Promotion of trade which would 
make the New World more or less 
economically self - sufficient and 
thus less dependent on commercial 
ties with a Europe and Asia which 
may break into war at any time; 
collective security to prevent future 
wars among the Americas; a uni- 
fied defense against encroachments 








of foreign powers in this region; 


and a solid front neutrality policy | 


for the American world in time of 
war in other parts. 
x * 
ANGLO - FRENCH DISCORD. — 
Where accords may not be able 
to contribute toward peace in Eu- 
rope, oddly en@ugh, discords may. 

That is, until Great Britain and 
France draw a little closer together 
in their ideas as to what should be 
done about Germany and Italy, it is 
hardly conceivable that either will 
let matters come to a major war. At 
the present moment “complete op- 
position exists between French and 
British policies.” 

Matters came to a head between 
Foreign Minister Eden of London 
and Foreign Minister Flandin of 
France at Geneva from April 8 to 
10. They had gone to the Swiss 
capital for a meeting of the Com- 
mittee of 13 (the League Council 
minus Italy.) The British statesman 


| had instructions to press Italy for 


peace negotiations or threaten 
anew an oil embargo. The French- 
man was interested in lifting sanc- 
tions against Italy to gain its sup- 
port against Germany in case of 
trouble along the Rhine. 

Eden placed before the commit- 
tee charges of Italian use of gas 
against Ethiopian 
in violation of the international 
convention of 1925. Flandin coun- 
tered with charges of Ethiopian 
mutilation of prisoners. Both ques- 
tions were finally referred to a com- 


non-combatants | 


| mittee of jurists which held that 
the committee might investigate all 
charges. 

But the biggest question which 


| 
hangs fire between the League lead- 
| ers is that concerning sanctions. It 
was finally agreed to give the com- 
| mittee chairman Salvador de Mada- 
riaga an opportunity to meet with 
| the belligerents’ plenipotentiari-s to 
| determine whether they are ready 
to talk peace. 
| The committee will meet again on 
April 16 to hear the results of Senor 
de Madariaga’s efforts. 
| te 
[DISAGREEMENT ON RHINE POL- 
| ICY.—Anglo-French differences 
are not confined to the Italo-Ethi- 
| opian case. The powers are likewise 
| at odds over the handling of the 
| Rhineland crisis. Britain is willing 
| to continue bargaining with the 
Reich. But France believes that an 
| end should be put to negotiations 
| with Germany and that collective 
demands should be made on it to 
refrain from fortifying the Rhine- 
land. Should Herr Hitler refuse, 
| Paris is demanding that sanctions 
be applied. 

On the eve of the Geneva confer- 
ences, the Locarno powers had a 
new proposal from France on han- 
| dling the European situation. Re- 

jecting flatly the last Hitler pro- 

posal, the Paris plan would set up 
| a kind of military super-state, with 
or without Germany. 
| ~* * 

SPAIN OQUSTS PRESIDENT.— 

Swinging the political pendulum 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


+ 


| 
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ruthlessly to the left, Spain is turn- 
ing again toward socialism. 

The Cortes on April 7 overwhelm- 
ingly voted out of office President 
Niceto Alcala Zamora who five years 
ago was instrumental in driving Al- 
fonso into exile and setting up a 
socialistic republic. The formal 
charge against the executive was 
that he had violated the constitu- 
tion by dissolution of the Cortes 
twice. The last time preceded the 
recent February elections when the 
left reaped a large majority. The 
first time was in 1933 when popu- 
lar resentment at the drastic poli- 
cies of the revolutionaries turned 
the tide toward the right. 

The strange picture of the left- 
ists turning on their former leader, 
while rightists and monarchists 
tried to save him, of course, tells a 
story. The socialistic and republi- 
can elements saw a definite trend 
toward Fascism, and especially after 
the putting down of the bloody re- 
volt of October, 1934. Their hope 
of retrieving the ground that was 
lost in the last two years, and push- 
ing toward a Marxist concept of a 
State lay in removing Zamora from 
his post. A new election will be held 
in May. 

x * * 

((ALLES EXILED.—For the second 

time Mexico has invited its for- 
mer “iron man,” Plutarcho Elias 
Calles, to leave the country. In the 
early morning hours of March 10, 
representatives of President Car- 
denas called on Calles and suggested 
that he and his two companions 
take a plane for Brownsville, Tex. 


| Followers of the former president 


are being credited with certain un- 
rest which has been manifesting it- 
self in the provinces. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 
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Your Oldsmobile dealer will gladly place an Oldsmo- 
bile Eight at your disposal for a thorough trial. You 
will find your nearest Oldsmobile dealer listed in the 
“yellow” classified section of your telephone directory 
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| Baseball. . . it’s America’s 
outstanding gift to 
the world of sport 


ENATORS, representatives, states- 
men, judges, doctors, lawyers, busi- 
ness men and Jimmy the office boy... 
they’re all out for the opening game. 
Thrills never to be forgotten... 
perhaps a home run...or an electri- 


big time, smashing his way into the 
hearts of the fans. 
Baseball brings pleasure to the 
millions who watch it, and 











fying no-hit game . . . perhaps some 
callow recruit, unheard of in the 


rewards the stars who play it. 


amy ly must be deserved... 


A: every game and wherever you go 
you will find people enjoying Chesterfields. 
Why ... because Chesterfields are outstanding 


for the pleasure they give . . . outstanding for 


mildness . . . outstanding for better taste. 


More and more smokers, men and women 


both, enjoy Chesterfield’s pleasing taste and 


aroma...such popularity must be deserved. 
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The Government 


And Business 


MAJORITY OF PRESS COMMENT 
INDORSES MR. SLOAN’S CRITI- 
CISM OF PRESENT POLICIES 











The statement of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president of General Motors, made in 
supplement to the annual report of his 
corporation, that current Government 
policies do not lend themselves to the 
uncovering of fresh sources of employ- 
ment, is widely discussed in the press 
and 63 per cent of the commenting news- 
papers indorse his views. The dissent- 
ing 37 per cent argue that the corpora- 
tion’s report itself refutes his allega- 
tions because of the improved business 
conditions therein disclosed. 


BECAUSE of his position in industry Mr. 

Sloan attracted wide attention by his state- 
ment that if Government policies were such as 
to create business confidence industrial leader- 
ship would soon carry the business ,world into 
a more prosperous area. 

“It is easily understandable”, says the Sagi- 
naw (Mich.) Daily News (Rep), “why indus- 
try, threatened with Government competition, is 
reluctant to commit itself to heavy expendi- 
tures”. The Daily News comments on possibili- 
ties under more favorable conditions. 

“Estimates of the amount of business avail- 
able in the field of plant modernization have 
ranged as high as twenty billions of dollars. 
Here, in part at least, is industry's answer to 
those who say that returning prosperity is not 
reducing unemployment as rapidly as it should. 
Existing idleness is largely in the field of heavy 
industries that would be benefited by moderniza- 
tion plans.” 


BURDEN OF TAX PAYMENTS 


“It is of greatest concern to the country”, re- 
marks the Oklahoma City Times (Ind.), “that 
payments to the various taxing authorities in 
the United States, with the excise taxes paid 
by purchasers of the company’s products, 
amounted to more than one-third of the net 
earnings of the company. 

“Such a confiscatory rate of taxation is im- 
portant not only to General Motors stockholders 
but to everyone whose living scale varies ac- 
cording to health of business, and that includes 
everybody.” 

“It might be impressive to mention that Mr. 
Sloan’s review showed that the company he 
heads last year paid taxes equivalent to $334 
on each employe. And that the tax bill was 
equal to 21 per cent of the total pay roll dis- 
bursed within the United States by the corpora- 
tion.” 

“Mr. Sloan presents effectively,” according to 
the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen-Times (Dem.), “the 
theory of business responsibility and of national 
progress under the capitalistic system. Doubtless 
this system is in many ways well suited to an in- 
dividualistic people. It promotes efficiency, while 
it eliminates the evil of political corruption from 
economic management.” 


NOW ‘AT THE CROSSROADS’ 


“He points the way to a revival of the capital 
goods industry, the weak spot in the national 
set-up”, states the Yakima (Wash.) Republic 
(Rep.) and that paper comments: “Admitting 
the picture as an accurate one, who would dare 
embark upon an enterprise requiring large in- 
vestments under chaotic conditions as they ex- 
ist today? 

“Even the most radically minded must realize 
that if capital is to function as it has in the 
past, if the American people are to depend upon 
private initiative and enterprise, there must be 
some stability of governmental policies which will 
insure at least a gambler’s chance that the, in- 
vestment can be made to pay a profit. 

“America is at the crossroads; it must choose 
between capitalism and public ownership in the 
field of what has heretofore been considered 
private enterprise.” 

“No doubt the New Dealers are annoyed”, de- 
clares the Portsmouth (O.) Times ‘Ind.), “but 
when a man admits things are better while in- 
sisting they could be improved even more the 
customary New Deal attack on his sincerity falls 
flat. 

“Mr. Sloan, who resents the governmental 
Squeeze despite the fact his interests are stand- 
ing up against it and making some money, is 
going to be a hard man to dispose of by ridicule.” 


RESULT OF HIGHER TAXES 


Agreement that the tax hurden is serious is 
voiced by the Flint (Mich.) Journal (Ind.), and 
that paper explains: “Higher taxes mean higher 
production cost and higher prices on manufac- 
tured products. As prices rise, the worker's pur- 
chasing power decreases—and in the end, as it 
has been pointed out so often, it is the con- 
sumer who pays the burden of these higher 
taxes which are levied to support the gover- 
ment’s spending program.” 


AND ON THE OTHER SIDE 


In criticism of the position taken by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation chief, the Portland Ore- 
gon Journal (Ind.) asserts that “the Sloan call 
is a demand for all other industrial and finan- 
cial leaders to get into politics”, and in con- 
testing the charges made, the Journal points out: 

“Mr. Sloan’s corporation's net sales last year 
were 34 per cent greater than the year before. 
- The 1935 net profit of the company was 
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$167,226,519, or $3.69 per share of common stock, 
against $1.99 a share in 1934. 


“In the face of these lavish profits Mr. Sloan 
says that ‘the New Deal has definitely post- 
poned recovery.’ Mr. Sloan, says a dispatch, 


‘recommended tiat industry assume a vigorous 
role in shaping national policies toward sound 
2conomic development’. Industry must assume 
the role of enlightened industrial statesmanship. 
It can no longer confine its responsibilities to 
the mere physical production and distribution 
of goods and services.’ 

“And there you have a picture of the kind of 
men who are fighting President Roosevelt.” 

“A jump in business of 76.46 per cent in one 
year is not so deplorable as President Sloan 
apparently thinks,” in the opinion of the Sacra- 
mento Bee (Dem.). 

“A glance at the record”, says the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News (Ind.), “discloses that on 
March 3, 1933, the last day before the inaugura- 
tion .. . General Motors stock opened at 10%¢. 
General Motors stock this week sold above 65. 
The Government now impeding recovery with 
its experiments is discovered to have done no 
worse than witness in its three years a sixfold 
increase in General Motors stock.” 








Big AAA Payments 
Evoke Criticism 


COMMENT ON FARM POLICIES 
EVOKED BY SECRETARY WAL- 
LACE’S DISCLOSURES 











Disclosure that under the invalidated 
AAA large payments were made to cer- 
tain interests, mainly corporate owners 
of extensive farm units, evokes caustic 
comment from many editorial commenta- 
tors. Secretary Wallace’s explanation 
that such subsidies were inevitable under 
the law is in the main accepted, but the 
fact that some benefits ran into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, with a peak at 
more than a million, brings sharp criti- 
cism of the Government's farm policies. 


6’; [.HE reason for Mr. Wallace’s late compre- 

hension of the public right to know”, de- 
clares the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), 
“appears in the figures he now offers. Payments 
of over a million to a Florida sugar corporation, 
$84,000 to a cotton plantation operator, $150,000 
to a hog farming company—such disbursements 
of Triple A money are calculated to shock those 
supporters of an Administration, who lean to- 
ward a share-the-wealth idealism.” 

“Secretary Wallace defends the payments,” 
Says the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), ‘on the 
ground that it makes no difference how much 
any producer receives, just so the ‘social and 
economic’ purpose of reducing production was 
achieved. The public, however, is likely to be 
more practical. Hard-headed men, who see 
others enriched by the Government in further- 
ance of an unconstitutional, if not a visionary 
enterprise, will look upon these payments as a 
major scandal.” 

“It would appear that Uncle Sam has been 
dealing in what Broadway calls ‘heavy’ sugar”, 
remarks the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
while the Cleveland News (Rep.), comments: 

“Well, Uncle Sam is a sweet fellow. If he wants 
to be a sugar daddy to the sugar trust, he has 
plenty of money to throw around.” 

“Let’s hope that other millions to be dis- 
tributed will at least go to the farmers who 
most need it”, is the thought of the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Truth (Ind.), 
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Caroonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
Another William Tell 
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That S. E. C. Decision 


From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.): 
TTHE drubbing given bureaucratic encroach- 

ment upon constitutional rights distinguishes 
the Supreme Court's first decision in litigation 
under the Securities Act of 1933. 

The court found it unnecessary to pass upon 
the issue of constitutionality after deciding that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission acted 
arbitrarily in refusing to permit a promoter to 


withdraw a registration certificate for an issue 


of oil stock participation certificates. 
x * x 

From the Wall Street Journal (Ind.): 
a\ THAT the decision denies, and all that it de- 

nies, is the power of the Commission to con- 
duct an inquisition upon an issue which its pro- 
ponent no longer seeks to offer and therefore 
cannot sell in interstate commerce. 

Public security offerings remain as fully sub- 
ject to the Commission’s scrutiny as ever. The 
Commission retains all the authority it ever had 
to determine whether a proposed issue and its is- 
suer comply with the law and the Commission’s 
regulations thereunder, and to make that de- 
termination before an offering can be made. 
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(Editor's Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 


lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Opposes Ethiopian Exile 

Sir:—I notice in the March 30 Yeas 
and Nays an- angry letter written by 
Merritt McCloskey. He seems to be in 
favor of Roosevelt, but he is certainly 
not doing him any good by proposing 
that papers unfair to him should be 
suppressed. He wants to send you and 
your staff to Ethiopia. In other words, 
he wants to kick the Constitution over- 
board. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt has been ac- 
cused of radical tendencies by his ene- 
mies, but this is the first time I have 


heard him compared with Nicholas 
Lenin by a supporter .. . Roosevelt is a 
fine man, but he is not the type of 


man that Mr. McCloskey thinks he is. 
Roosevelt is neither Communist nor So- 


cialist, nor would he be interested in 
suppressing anti-New Deal news- 
papers JOHN BLAIR BEACH. 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
x~* * 


Roosevelt Millennium 

Sir:—If you would wake up and see 
that we are in a new era as well as a 
New Deal and quit being a moss-backed 
Tory, then you would see things clearly 
... 1 am a Roosevelt man, lock, stock 
and barrel. ... I am sick and tired of 
your mean mud-slinging at him. 

No man should be allowed to have 
over $25,000 nor get over $5,000 a year. 
. . » Money is meant for but one thing— 
to spend . . . Any man who has more 
than $50,000 must be a crook and should 
be liquidated, and any man getting over 
$5,000 a year is just not worth it. He 
is a hog! 

I am better off than I have ever been, 
for I am one of the crushed and ground 
forgotten men Now my _ wonderful 
President gives me what I am entitled 
to. He is my shepherd and I shall never 
want again. 

The Constitution and Supreme Court 
should and will be liquidated and then 
with centralized freedom we will change 
things from six men owning everything 
to 130,000,000 people owning every- 
thimg.... 

You and your silly, precious budget! 
The more money we spend the more 
prosperity we will have. The day of 
the profit system and capitalism is at 
its end. Labor and farmers are going 
to surge forward and sweep it away. 
In 1937 we will have some more men 
with liberalism and progressivism on 
the Supreme Court—then watch our 
President's smoke. We are the packers 
and you the squealing pigs. 

May God bless the day when we can 
have the purge of Germany, Italy and 
Russia.. 


They have freedom and pros-. 


-perity because one cook does not spoil 


Down with the Tories! 
LEON ICKLASKY. 
x ** 
Differing Estimates 
Sir:—Did it ever occur to you that 
your publication was very much a 
knocker and destructionist, a “soap box 
orator” in its pictograms on the front 
page and its editorials on the back page 
and elsewhere? Always against some- 
thing “as is.” Why not see a little 
good in government or today’s happen- 
ings? D. P. MILLER. 
Greenville, Ohio. 


the broth.... 
Tempe, Ariz. 





Sir:—I regard your publication as one 
of the finest in the country, in its fair- 
ness, scope and warning as to the dan- 
ger to our country in present Govern- 
ment measures. .. . I think no fairer 
educational channel of present-day 
conditions could- be provided. Espe- 
cially compelling are the pictograms. 

MRS. C. M. CARTER. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
x * * 


The Unemployment Problem 

Sir:—Since the passing of NRA, there 
has been a very considerable increase 
in business, sufficient to produce profits 
causing stock values to rise to the ex- 
tent of 50 per cent and in some cases 
as much as 100 per cent. Yet, accord- 
ing to your issue of March 16,’ inves- 
tigations of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board show that in the same 
period employment increased by a mere 
3 per cent This demonstrates the 
failacy of the theory that the unem- 
ployment problem will be solved in due 
time as an incident to increased busi- 
ness. 

Furthermore, it is time for the un- 
employment problem to be tackled seri- 
ously by business men, whose respon- 
sibility it really is. To leave the prob- 
lem in the hands of bickering politicians 
is as strange a procedure as if a busi- 
ness man in the throes of an attack of 
appendicitis were to call upon a group 
of lawyers for medical treatment. 

Business men of the United States 
should long ago have been conferring 


together in their respective communi- 
ties, endeavoring to find ways and 
means of improving a bad situation. 


Continued failure to rise to the occasion 
effectively invites more and more gov- 
ernmental interference and expendi- 
tures, possibly with disastrous inflation, 
and what a fine, fertile field for the 
growth of communism is provided by 
the 20,000,000 people in the nation who 
are forced to depend upon the Govern- 


ment for sustenance 
GEORGE M. MONTROSS. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
x * * 


Wage and Living Standards 
Sir:—Your editorial of March 2 
(“Our Tragic Era”) fails to keep in 


nw 


line with your usual clear logic. In the 
past I have agreed with nearly all you 
say about the shortcomings of the pres- 
ent Administration. This in spite of 
the fact that I am a Democrat and 
believe implicitly in its principles. I 
agreed because I hoped that the unan- 
swerable charges you leveled would ul- 
timately be taken to heart... . 

In the editorial you state, “The prin- 
cipal reason why people are unemployed 
in America is that the economic sys- 
tem which has functioned for more 
than 15 years in the United States has 
been recently menaced by the inter- 
vention of government.” 

This is not the true fact. Industry 
destroyed its domestic market begin- 
ning several years ago when it began 
a reduction in wages. Without pur- 
chasing power the market became 
glutted. Industry was forced to shut 
down or go creeping. Who suffered? 
Everyone. Who benefited? No one. But 
who were left destitute and are still 
destitute? The millions of unemployed 
—and the countless thousands of small 
industries and shopkeepers,who are left 
without a chance to do anything about 
their predicament, to say nothing of 
the millions of thrifty people who lost 
their savings by bank failures. All 
the result of greed by the large indus- 
trialists, who are not wise enough or 
decent enough to suffer a little for a 
while that all might benefit in the 
end. . 
You ‘have shown in a previous issue 
that the average wage of those em- 
ployed is approximately $23 weekly. 
This must mean that about 60 to 70 
per cent of that number receive far 
less than $23, and $23 is itself insuf- 
ficient. How then can we go forward 
unless it is corrected by a wage com- 
mensurate with our standard of living? 
Camden, N. J. M. J. WELSH, JR. 

xk 


Imports and Unemployment 

Sir:—After reading your editorial on 
the unemployment situation I am won- 
dering if you have given consideration 
to that great army of workers who have 
been thrown out of work as a result 
of importing all kinds of commodities 
that have formerly been or now can be 
produced in the United States? 

We see it on every hand. Dairy and 
cattle men have their production re- 
duced and prices lowered by bringing 
in foreign products. The Administra- 
tion alibi is that buying foreign prod- 
ucts has made a market for American 
automobiles. To this, our farmers re- 
ply: If we can have our own market 
we will buy the automobiles ourselves. 

Again, near here we have the only 
manganese iron mines under produc- 
tion equipment in the United States. 
During the war they were paid a bonus 
for increased production because im- 
portation was difficult. Now mangan- 
iferous ores are imported and the en- 


tire mining population is on relief at 
the expense of taxpayers and the towns 


are ghost towns. Is that sense? 

The sugar production may also be 
cited. Beet sugar quotas are being re- 
duced and more unemployment created 
in favor of Cuban sugar. 

If all products that can be ‘produced 
in America were produced here the 
unemployed would be absorbed. 

Aitkin, Minn. B. L. HOLLISTER. 
xk * 


_ Grateful for AAA 


Sir:—For the first time in many years 
we farmers have enjoyed a fair return 
for our crops, and this cannot be said 
of previous administrations for many 
years back. All of our good fortune 
came through the AAA. And we thought 
that the Republican and Progressive 
parties were our friends. But now the 
farmers in my locality are surely find- 
ing out that this Administration is our 
friend. We are doing all we can to re- 
elect F. D. Roosevelt, for we think and 
know he is the best President that ever 
held the high office. 

CHARLES H. MACDONALD. 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
xk * 


Consumer’s Viewpoint 

Sir:—It seems to me, that in all dis- 
cussion of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision on the Triple A and its effect on 
the poor farmer and his sad plight we 
seem to lose sight of all other classes af- 
fected by this legislation. 

I heartily agree something should be 
done for the farmers as a whole, but not 
class legislation which the Triple A was. 
I have spent a good portion of my life 
on the farm, and I think I know some 
of the farmer's problems. But this Triple 
A did not help the small farmer with 
the small acreage, as he had no land on 
his place that he could afford to lie idle. 
He needed every acre to make a liveli- 
hood for himself and family, and most 
generally a meager one at that. 

True, the Triple A did give him better 
prices for what he had to sell, but it 
also made him pay more for what he 
had to buy. 

When farm produce is fairly cheap, 
the consumer uses more and buys more. 
The wage-earner is benefited by lower 
prices, and the farmer as well. I know 
in my family pork and expensive cuts 
of meat were tabooed as many other 
things likewise, and what we were forced 
to do could be multiplied by the millions 
of families in this country. 

WILLIAM F. DILLON. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
xx 


Wants Weaknesses Exposed 
Sir:—I am thoroughly in favor of the 
United States News’ stand against the 
inconsistencies of the New Deal. Your 
publication had the courage to express 
these opinions long before the press in 
general would openly air their views. 
Downers Grove, IIl. JESS A. AGEE. 








Politics Deplored 
In Civil Service 


NEARLY ALL PRESS COMMENTA- 
TORS UNITE IN CONDEMNA- 
TION OF “SPOILS SYSTEM” 











Practically unanimous indorsement is 
given by the press to the results of the 
poll taken by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion on the question of the 
“spoils system” in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The poll showed that 88 per cent 
of the replies indicated belief that ap- 
pointment to Federal service should be by 
merit and not by political favor. Much 
of the comment in the newspapers empha- 
size the belief that Civil Service condi- 
tions have fallen to a low estate under the 
present Administration. 


66" [THE result of the poll”, as viewed by the Chat- 

tanooga (Tenn.) Times (Dem.), “is impor- 
tant as a protest against the system, and there 
is a growing sentiment among the voters of both 
parties in support of a rule that ability and not 
party service should be recognized as the chief 
qualification for recognition.” 

“While public opinion may stand overwhelm- 
ingly against spoils”, thinks the Minneapolis 
Tribune (Ind.), “it has yet to surmount a system 
which has become deeply entrenched in our po- 
litical system. As a matter of fact, the Federal 
civil service is at the lowest ebb today that it has 
been for a quarter of a century, and jobs have 
seldom been distributed on such an utterly 
shameless basis of political patronage.” 


BURDEN THAT’S UNWELCOME 


“The straw vote shows how public sentiment 
Stands”, in the judgment of the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.), and the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News (Rep.), points out: 

“In none of the other ballots conducted by 
the Institute has the American people shown 
such unanimity of opinion as it has in reply to 
the question on how government jobs should be 
Siled. « « « 

“There seems little reason to doubt that this 
actually represents a fair estimate of the way 
Americans generally feel. Many Congressmen 
agree that they would be glad to rid themselves 
of the burden of splitting up political patronage.” 

“With this preponderant sentiment in favor of 
the merit system”, remarks the Salt Lake 
Deseret News (Ind.), “it is pertinent to inquire 
why spoils still play so large a part in the filling 
of public positions”, 

“The unfit obviously have no place in the pub- 
lic service and should go”, declares the Nashville 
Tennessean (Dem.), and the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (Rep.) regrets that in the present Ad- 
ministration “decline in the Civil Service has 
been permitted.” 





Quips in the News 


Ethics of Fishing 
Mr. Hoover says fishing is merely a state of 
mind. Bet Mr. Roosevelt has a different idea. 
He’d promise the fish something.—Toledo Blade, 
x * Ox 
Some Must Benefit 
At any rate, Dr. Tugwell’s Resettlement Bu- 
reau has probably contributed no little toward 
getting the swivel chair manufacturers out of 
the red—Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
x * * 
Question of Clearances 
The proposal to spend $976,000,000 on slum 
clearance in the next four years is another re- 
minder that not much headway is being made 
toward debt clearance—lIndianapolis News. 
ee * 
No Need for Amplifiers 
The Senate is preparing to open hearings on 
the tax program. Some of the things being 
said about it can be heard from here to Wash- 
ington.—Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail. 
x * x 


Latest Golden Rule 
The New Deal, in the opinion of some of its 
critics, is revising that old verse to read “To him 
that hath shall be taken away and to him that 
hath not shall be given.’—Worcester (Mass.) 
Gazette. 
e = 2 
Soaking the Rich 
When it comes to soaking the rich, there seems 
to be a very limited and definite saturation point, 
—Reno (Nev.) Evening Gazette. 
x= eS 
Boring From Within 
As an instance of the highly interesting and 
informative news being developed by the Gov- 
ernment publicity organizations: The leading 
news in the Agriculture Department clip sheet 
this week is headed: “Fishworms can’t see red.” 
—Boise (Idaho) Statesman. 
ee = @ 
Youth Must Be Served 
The Congressional investigation is showing 
that some people didn’t have to be 65 to get 
money out of the Townsend plan.—South Bend 
Tribune. 
x * x 
Just a Legal Dream 
The Agriculture Department issued a “cease 
and desist” order against eleven packers. Won- 
der if one of those things would be available to 


| the taxpayers—Indianapolis Star. 
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Future Relief: 
How the Billions 
Will Be Handled 


WPA to Spend Nearly All of 
New Funds; Gen. John- 
son’s Attack on Program; 
Mayors Support Mr. Hop- 
kins 








Qu OF A CLOSED session of a 

House subcommittee on appro- 
priations, called, with Harry Hop- 
kins on the stand, to learn the “low- 
down” on work relief, the following 
reports emerged: 

The $1,500,000,000 asked by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to continue relief 
after July 1 will not last a full year 
unless more people find jobs in in- 
dustry. 

All of this money will be spent by 
WPA except for a little to go to Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell for relief of 
farmers. 

None of the money will go to the 
Florida Ship Canal or the Pass- 
maquoddy plan to put the tides to 
work making electricity. 

NOTHING FOR PWA 

The Public Works Administration, 
with its large-scale projects, will get 
none of the new cash, as its needs 
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are taken care of in the regular 
budget. 

All questions of politics in relief 
and of maladministration of work 
relief will be investigated if officially 

rought to the attention of Mr. Hop- 
kins. 

Republicans are asking for a mass 
of data which Mr. Hopkins is to fur- 
nish. 

Along with these reports from 
the committee room went a final re- 
port by General Hugh Johnson on 
his experience as the first WPA ad- 
ministrator in New York City. It in- 
volved a highly critical attack on 
the WPA program. 

Also there was a charge by 
Stephen Raushenbush, former chief 
investigator for the Senate Muni- 
tions Committee, that the WPA in 
Pennsylvania was being used by its 
administrator for political attacks 
on Mr. Raushenbush. 

Among the things General John 
son said in his report were these: 

“Sixty per cent of this invented 
work is a needlessly expensive and 
fatuous gesture. * * * 

“It is as cruel as it is stupid, be- 
cause the area of available relief 
money nowhere near covers the area 
of destitution and the vast waste 
occasioned by this _ ill-informed 
dogma subjects the whole govern- 
ment to amply justified ridicule, and 
insistence on it not only deprives 
tens of thousands of people of relief, 
but involves the government in more 
inconsistencies than loyal ingenuity 
can excuse. * * * 


FAVORS DIRECT RELIEF 

“The money should be disbursed 
as direct relief except for worth- 
while and necessary work on a basis 
of cost competitive with contem- 
porary public works.” 

The claim of Mr. Raushenbush was 
that Edward N. Jones, WPA admin- 
istrator for Pennsylvania, had 
placed statements in pay envelopes 
of work relief employes accusing 
Raushenbush of promoting a third 
political party and referring to him 
as a “would-be poltical boss” and a 
“political gigilo.” 

Mr. Hopkins said that he hadn’t 
heard of the charges, although the 
former Senate employe said that he 
had written letters demanding 
action. 

Thus far, except for Mr. Hopkins 
and President Roosevelt, the na- 
tional council of mayors is the only 
open supporter of work relief to go 
on record. Under WPA Federal 
money flows into the localities of 
the country to do jobs that tax- 
payers of those communities for- 
merly paid for. They now find that 
Uncle Sam foots the bill. 

Several moves in Congress 
threaten the smooth course of the 
prospective $1,500,000,000 appropria- 
tion bill. 

One move will originate with Con- 
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Taxes Paid: Relief Received 


N UMERICALLY, the United States in 1935 was divided into two 
~~ equal classifications in its receipt of Federal emergency relief 


payments: 


24 States received more in Federal relief allotments 


than they returned to the Treasury in taxes, and in 24 States tax 
payments totaled more than relief allotments. 

That comparison, which is shown graphically in the pictogram 
on page 1, is derived from the FERA report on disbursements for 
emergency relief in 1935 and Treasury reports of internal revenue 


tax collections during the same period. 


Processing taxes, how- 


ever, are excluded because they were paid in the States where farm 
products were processed, not where the final burden fell. 
Payments shown for emergency relief do not include WPA, CCC, 


or public works expenditures. 


The detailed tables on which the pictogram is based follow: 
TAXES IN EXCESS OF RELIEF PAYMENTS 





Federal Federal! Re- 

Taxes Paid lief Payments Excess Tax 

Califertia .ccccccscsceceees $169,788,863 $91,687,753 $78,101,110 
Connecticut 38,567,427 12.884.036 25,683,391 
Delaware 34,715,626 642,928 34,072,698 
PIOTIMAR ..ncccccccccces 16 732,897 14,494.534 2,238,363 
WiNOIS ....cececcvceee 239,455,115 100,502,123 138,952,992 
Indiana 65,725,636 22,769,124 42,956,512 
RMATUIGEY 6c ccc ccccescoceecs 85,092,484 15,972,497 69,119,987 
EUAN ccc ccccccccccccese 20,358,285 18,560,428 1,797,857 
Maine cceeenceneteeee 6,234,345 5,659,233 575,112 
Maryland (incl. D. C.)..... 66,446,764 21,366,414 45,080,350 
Massachusetts 98,095,901 67,159.620 30,936 281 
DE cnavnvacewenbeaeee 143,118,057 49 892.324 93,225,733 
Missouri 71,174,259 2,151,020 39.023 ,239 
New NWampshire .......+0+. 4.030,941 2.159.299 1.871.642 
BOW DOTOET cc cccccccccecece 125,387,030 45.724.549 79,662,481 
BT WEE a ccnccccaceees ++. 680,910,905 172,306,206 508,604,699 
North Carolina ......++. ++. 262,667,230 16,294 .426 246.372,804 
Ohio eeabtesenveneeun ee 166,726,624 85,397,724 81,328,900 
CAR 5. cacccncvosveces 41,965,728 19,439 486 22.526.242 
Pennsylvania .....ccsccsees 252,148,733 163,647,051 88,501,682 
Rhode Island ...cccccccces 13,942,353 3,038,140 10,904,213 
errr eT eeccce 67,061,712 39,320,117 27,741,595 
VERMIIR 2p cccccccevcececees 137,569,581 13,357,218 124,212.363 
WEEE. scvcvcccdoccceses 49,502,457 35,231,996 14,270,461 





$2,857,418,953 


$1,049,658,246 $1,807,760,707 


WEED aveecnveseesesy 
RELIEF PAYMENTS IN EXCESS OF TAXES 
Federal Federal! Re- 
Taxes Paid lief Payments Excess Relief 

BE, hi ccicdessissdeess $5,205,902 $17,331,528 $12,125,626 
OE os4 5 00sassanasennars 1,522,144 6,902,827 5,380,683 
ArKansSaS ...cccccccssesees 3,168,361 16,942,786 13.774.425 
ee ree 13,535,775 19,755,146 6.219.371 
GED 5's 600'00.66600%500000 13,615,660 20,343,180 6.727,520 
Bn occnckogesccéececseee 1,402,896 6.234.540 4,831,644 
MN bo vecetebeensanccensece 11,664,101 12,392.639 728,538 
TEMES .cccccccacccescosocs 9,848,416 21,696.007 11,847,591 
TEIIUBGTAR cc cccccccccccces 32,956,855 34,435,134 1,478,279 
MisSiSSIPPi  ...cecgeccsceees 1,984,022 12,713,575 10,729,553 
DOOTEOME oc ccccccceveoccece 4,025,887 9,085,409 5,059,522 
DOOMED 000 c0ccesrnecseonns 8,519,497 12,971,001 4,451,504 
ea 1,650,430 2,308,553 658,123 
eae ae 986,266 7,718,337 6,732,071 
North Dakota ..cccscccccce 859,077 11,860,493 11,001,416 
QPOMON 2.020. rccvcccccceece 5,562,594 9,104,956 3,542,362 
South Carolina ....ccccccece 4.308,855 12,449 258 8.140.403 
OUT TPRMOGR cc cccecuceeee 1,189,332 12,020,466 10,831,134 
“ROUMMEREOO occccescsesncetes 15,428,723 16,486,435 1,057,712 
Srey ere er 3,393,819 8,267,073 4.873254 
Vermont ‘ 1,703,761 1,759,661 55,900 
Washington 15,462,742 16,687,670 1,224,928 
West Virginia 11,212,821 17,679,605 6,466,784 
er 1,428,852 3,173,941 1,745,089 

Totals $310.32 $139,683,432 


gressmen who want to earmark 
part of the money for definite pub- 
lic works projects. Members of Con- 
gress are more interested in large- 
scale public works than in the 
in the small-scale WPA activities 


which are directed for the most 
part by local officials. 

The other move will be on the part 
of opponents of the program, seek- 
ing to show that it is permeated 
with political favoritism and in- 











How to cut your fleet’s 
gasolene, oil and 
maintenance costs 
up to 30% 








5000 others have done it...you can do the same 


by these two PROVED methods 


1—POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of the 
vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through the 
use of exclusive, patented Cities Service tuning 
tools and precision instruments this unneces- 
sary waste is eliminated. As a result you may 
save up to 30% of the gasolene and oil you buy. 
And your fleet will operate far more efficiently. 


Don’t delay...start saving at once. 
Learn more about the economies 
these two plans will effect for you. 
Write, wire or mail coupon today. 


CITIES RADIO CONCERTS. 
Friday at 8 P. M, (E. S.T.) WEAF 
and 38 associated N. B. C. stations 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power- 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 

tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 


a tate ll $170,636,788 


0,220 


volves a huge waste of public money. 


Neither line of attack, according 
to sponsors of the bill, stands a 
chance of causing either its essential 
modification or its delay for any 
considerable time. 





Another Campaign 
For Highway Safety 


Street Perils of 100,000 Com- 
munities Studied 


(THE ELEVENTH national highway 
safety campaign has been 
launched. 

A board made up of representa- 
tives from eleven national organiza- 
tions concerned with highway safety 
will collaborate under the chair- 
manship of Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. A study of high- 





way safety problems in 100,000 com- 
munities is to be made, and then 
action will be sought to solve them. 

Elementary school children of the 
nation had a safety record during 
the period of earlier campaigns that 
is little less than phenomenal when 
compared with that of their elders, 
according to the Board. During a 
ten-year period while the fatality 
rate among adults was increaging 
more than 200 per cent, the child 
rate remained stationary 

In order to interest the schools 
again in the latest campaign, the 
Board has announced a renewal of 
the safety essay and safety lesson 


contests open to elementary school 


children and teachers 
organizations 
campaign are: 


Among the 
cooperating in the 


The American Association of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators, Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway 
Officials, National Safety Council, 
National Education Association, 
American Automobile Association, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, General Federation of 
Women’s’ Clubs, the National 
Grange, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters, the American Legion, the 
Harvard University Bureau of Street 
and Traffic Research, and others. 
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60 Wall Street, New York City 
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HIS year, the smartest buyers are 

turning to Studebaker. Sales since 
January Ist are the largest in 7 years. 
Everyone who sees and drives this stand- 
out style car of all the new cars realizes 
that it offers more than any other car. 
It’s big, solid, beautifully proportioned! 
And what economy . . . an official rec- 
ord of 24.27 miles per gallon! Flat, 
restful floors! 58% inches of rear seat 
elbow room! Feather-touch hydraulic 
brakes! World’s only car with auto- 
matic hill holder! World’s largest one- 
piece steel top—strongest all steel body! 
Studebaker prices are now almost as low 
as those of the small lowest price cars! 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





+ LABOR: THE ‘BARGAINING’ DILEMMA + 
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+ yell established in law and has 


Senate Committee Begins Investigatir.£  »%c» upneta by the supreme Court, 


Foes of Unions’ Collective 


THE right of collective bargaining Education and ] 





_ ‘ “Aammittee » the fale rm : 
senate commil tee on tne i0i The purpose of 
th 


resolution, referred to the report and recomn 





Siation, 





“Resolved, That the Committee on The right of coll 


x be- to organize and bare 


' 1) 1e Texas & New Orleans 

A ntinn i case, decided in 1933 
Action —_ 
ans of defeating this right 

tice have thus been summa 
Warren Madden, chair- 


ke f the National Labor Relations 


Telli worker that he will 
»» if he joins a union 
1arge of those who 


> on union activities 

1end possible leg- by men ostensibly on the pay roll 
f employers as workmen. 

ective rgaining 4—Active support of a company 


une 












Dont 
Mount Ve 


There's plenty of this grand old Mary- 
land rye now. So you get it at a lower 
price. It’s four and one-half years old, 
full 100 proof— Mount Vernon straight 
rye whiskey is bottled in bond under 
supervision of the U.S. Government, which 
has the most rigid bottled in bond act of 
any country in the world, the requirements 
of which are full four years’ aging in bar- 
rels, freedom from addition of younger 
spirits, and bottling at full 100 proof. 
You'll never know what you’re missing 
until you try it. Order the genuine by 


name at bars, cafes, lounges and ‘stores. 


1 con ass ELA so mee 


THE A. M.S. DIVISION OF NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


al tts lowered prite.. 





miss 
mon now 









Exclusive Mount Vernon Distributors, GLOBE DISTRIBUTING CO., 30 O St. N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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A SINGLE RELIABLE SOURCE MEETS ALL 
YOUR MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


No matter how diversified or exacting your require- 
ments may be, you will find exactly the right products 
to meet all your primary and secondary needs, in 
the wide variety of steel products manufactured by 
Jones & Laughlin, 

You will profit by buying a// the steel products you 
use, from J&L. Your Operating and maintenance 
departments will receive steel of uniformly high quality 
and dependable performance. Consultation with J&L 
metallurgical engineers re garding your steel problems, 
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= STEEL © 


will bring you the advantage of J & L’s knowledge of 
steel gained through more than eight decades of iron 
and steel manufacture. You will be dealing with a 
reliable organization that has attained its present out- 
standing position in the steel industry by normal, 
healthy and independent growth. 

Then, too, you save by concentrating your purchases 
—you eliminate separate negotiations, separate inves- 
tigations and needless clerical work. 

Steel buyers in more than a hundred industries profit 
by this method of buying because of all these advan- 
tages and savings. You, too, will save time and money, 
and enjoy maximum buying satisfaction when you 
look to J & L for all your steel requirements. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STE 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, 
* ne Boete B alo cr ane € 









PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


evelend Dalles Denver 








113 NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK (Leng Island City)* PITTSBURGH 
* Op: r on of Jones & Laughlin Steel Service, Inc 
Canadien Pepreentativs: JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pe. U. S. A. and Toronto, Ont, Canede 
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union in opposition to an independ- 
ent union, 

It is chiefly on No. 3 that the hear- 
ings called for in the above resolu- 
tion are expected to con I 
though a still wider inquiry is indi- 


cated 
“ESPIONAGE” IS TARGET 
An example of such espion 


written into the record of | 
Board's hearing on complaint 
the Fruehauf Trailer Com; 
which case a cease and desist order 
was entered and is now before a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In this instance, an agent 
Getective firm, having been put 
the pay roll as a worker, succeeded 
in having himself made treasure} 
the employes’ union. From this van- 
tage point he is alleged to have given 
to the management inside inform 





on its leaders. 

Subsequently, on being discharged 
by the Company, he was alleged to 
have taken part of the union fund 
a circumstance which prompted 
member of the Board to remar! 
the company employing hi! 
spy was thus debtor to the i 
for the amount of its funds taken 


ABOLITION SOUGHT 

The Labor Board, which also 
conducting an inquiry jnto espi- 
onage, particularly in the steel it 
dustry, heard one of its resea 
officers testify that the steel industry 
employs one spy for each of the lo- 
cals of the Amalgamated Iron, Stee! 
and Tin Workers, and frequently a 
second spy to watch the first. Stee! 
officials have asserted that this prac- 
tice has been discontinued 

Characterizing industrial cspio 
age as “very dirty business,” Mr: 
Madden told the Senate committee 
that workmen do not have the right 
of free speech or assemblage or the 
right to organize while this direct 
threat is hanging over their heads 

The practice is not one of those 
defined as an unfair labor practice 
in the National Labor Relations A¢ 
It is the declared purpose, ho 











IN FRONT! 


For the first quarter of 1936, 
The United States News published 
40,672 more lines of advertising than 
in the same period of 1935—a gain 
of 32.4 per cent. 
And What Happened 
in 1935? 


In 1935 The United States News led the 141 leading na- 
tional weekly, fortnightly and monthly publications in 





advertising lineage gains, according to figures published 
in “Printers” Ink.” The gain by The United States News 


was 172.000 lines over 1934. 


Also 320 national advertisers are using The United States 
News columns for advertising, as compared to 166 on 
January 1, 1935. 


The United States News offers a unique feature in national 
advertising—Display before a Class Audience@ind at a rela- 
lively low advertising rate for those who seck national 


coverage. 


The Guited States News 


22nd and M Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 








of Senator Robert M. LaFollette 


[Continued on Page 18.] 














ONLY ONE 
BOULDER DAM 


The largest dam in the world: 
727 feet high, 1180 feet wide, 
650 feet thick ot the base. Will 
generate 1,800,000 H. P.; 
supply water to all Southern 
California; irrigate 2,100,000 
acres of land. Impounded water 
will form a lake 115 miles long. 
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By concentrating on only one 
motor fuel, economies are 
effected in refineries, ware- 
houses, delivery trucks and 
gas pumps. That is why we are 
able to give you High-Test, 
Knockless Power and Long 
Mileage...at regular gas price. 




























and that guade gives unfaifing 
lop perfounance...at regular gas price 
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deaths in 86 principal cities during | .000,000 national demonstration 
program of slum clearance and 


| the first fourteen weeks of. this 2g 
O OU KNOW HAT year totaled 1,881, a reduction of low-rent housing that involves a 


432 below the comparable period _ total of 49 projects in 35 cities and 

HIPS may now get their up-to- blank forms used in the work. of 1935. two insular possessions, to provide 

the-minute weather maps by x~* * _ eet sanitary living quarters for ap- 

radio at sea. The Weather Bu. [DEATH on the highway is be- NCLE SAM, through the | proximately 25,000 families of low 
reau prepares the maps. The ing checked. Automobile PWA, has under way a $130,- incomes. 
Radio Corporation of America - — 


. < * 
o transmits them by radio equip- 
of . ment along the general lines of 
| wired equipment used in transmit- 
| ting press photographs. 


* 
a ——— ;,XCEPT for voting and express- 
- , ry ing private opinions, employees 
America 4s Aliens in the classified civil service of the 


Federal government cannot take 
A SINGLE-HANDED filibuster in the active part in political campaigns. 


~_ Senate—and once more the eyes || Federal officials who attempt to | ta te 
of the country turn to a problem “coerce” political action or force 


which has been dormant as a n&- |]! Jolitical assessments from govern- 


tional issue for many a year. | ment employees violate the Civil | 
The alien problem—is it a menace |]! cervice Act. 

or a fantasy? * * * thats eperent 
Opinions vary. One group paints BECAUSE 20 separate bidders 


the alien in this country as a threat |/| from Massachusetts to Califor- 
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to our form of government, to em- nia offered identical bids down to 

ployment and our standards of living. the last penny for supplying insu- | ' fe Beaders ctl 8b 
Another group states no scintilla of Seted cable for the Moulder Dam GS GNG Me : Ao, wrienev 
proof has ever been advanced in sup- power house, Secretary of the In- ees: 

port of these statements. terior Ickes approved the bid of (A 

A little more than a decade ago, the company located farthest from ate 
Ellis Island, the alien’s first port of Boulder Dam. 
entry, was a bustling, teeming hive. «+ 
And in the first years of the 20th |]; A COMPLETE picture of North 
Century the tide of nanigration American climate is possible 
mtahspieicrtind through ‘ the cavernous only because of the great mass of 
buildings and detention halls totaled | fundamental facts furnished by : 
more than a million persons a year. | 5,000 volunteer weather observers. : ey Mea : 

IMMIGRATION TIDE TURNS | Each unofficial observer in effect : id ND’ s  SOvERNMENT SUPERVISION 

With the coming of stringent laws really runs a small field station, at 
and amendatory legislation, the tide no expense to the government, ex- 
turned. The immigration act of 1924 ||| cept for the few instruments and 
stipulated that immigrants first had —_—_—_—— 
to pass an inspection by American 
consular officers in their native lands. 
Quota laws further tended to check 
the tide. 

Despite these measures, Many & 
cry was raised and is being raised 
over the immigration machinery and 
its corollary—the Alien in America. 

For one thing, the depression seas 
which engulfed millions of native 
workers (Photo No. 1) focused atten- 
tion of national legislators on the 
large group of aliens gainfully occu- 
pied. 

In 1932 things came to the point 
where the Detroit Welfare Depart- 
ment paid for a special train to carry 
hundreds of Mexicans and their fam- 
ilies back to their native land (Photo 
No. 2), first extracting the promise 
that none would return to America. 

With the continued rise of un- 
employment and the rapidly swelling 
relief load—new charges and counter- 
charges were aired on Capitol Hill. 

ALIENS ON RELIEF 

Certain Congressmen asserted that 
one out of every eight persons on re- 
lief was an alien . . . that there were 
3,000,000 foreign nationals on relief 
at a cost of approximately $400,000,- 
000. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator at that time, declared that 
the Government was not interested in 
whether a person was a citizen or an 
alien as far as the giving of relief was 
concerned. Mr. Hopkins further ques- 
tioned the authenticity of the number 
of aliens alleged to be on relief. His 
reason was that relief applicants were 
not questioned as to citizenship when 
applying for relief. (Photo No. 3). 

But the issue remained to bother 
official Washington. In the House a 
bill was passed which would block 
Canadian workers from holding jobs 
in Detroit while living in Windsor, 
Ontario and other border cities. 
(Photo No, 4). 

The issue has been brought to a 
head by attempts to pass the Kerr- 
Coolidge bill, designed primarily to 
prevent some of the family separa- 
tions inevitable under the present law. 

Immigration officials say the bill 
would also close loopholes in the pres- 
ent law through which the alien 
criminal escapes; would strengthen 
the hands of the Immigration Serv- 
ice in seizing and deporting the alien : ee ee es us a ; = 
who enters illegally. ae hilt cecal atte 
“IMPORTATION” VS. DEPORTATION 

To Senator Reynolds (Photo No. 5, 
left) (Dem.), of North Carolina, the 
bill is more of an “importation” bill Here ready and waiting is the Buick Special — tagged 


than a deportation one. Leading the s ° . ~ 6 ° . 2 There’s one here ready to show you what it can do. It 
. with the lowest prices in Series 40 Buick h — y 2 ig 
single-handed filibuster against its P uick history—easily will cost you, under the new General Motors Installment 


passage, he pointed out that a per- within your reach. Plan, only two or three dollars a week more than the 
poof ng Rae a beat _ .. It offers not just power, but the oil-hushed, mile-eating lowest priced cars. So this time — why not something 
s minals . . . . ‘ : a ; alte 

and objectionable types eau Ms apr tagaione power of the ablest straight-eight engine special —a Busieks Special —a car that’s right now way 
permission to continue their “illegal” . out in front: 

stay in this country. Also, that under ' It’s smooth— not with the pulpy smoothness of rubber £ 
the present immigration laws 153,000 — but with the solid, lasting, lash-free smoothness of 
immigrants may be admitted an- precise engineering — the positive torque-tube drive — 


nually; that 39,000 more aliens of all ° , ° a 
ad-ley - ion w Is. 
classes were admitted in 1935 than road-leveling Knee-Actio heels to $1945 are the list prices of the new Buicks 


S His Filibuster . were rane in 1933. It’s fast — no heedful man will ever want to travel a - ay cm Se se . — without 
: Declares Commissioner of Immi- highway at the “open”’ pace of a Special—but its abun- ee ee 

gration MacCormack (Photo No. 5, \ r E : groups on all models at extra cost. 

sight), since 1081 more aliens have dant speed is balanced with the smoothest, lightest tip- All Buick prices include safety glass throughout as standard equipment, 
toe hydraulic brakes you ever put a foot to — and its Compare Buick’ s low delivered prices and low monthly payments 


left the United States each year than : : 
have entered, and due to these excess solid, low-swung, road-hugging bulk spells security 


departures, to deaths, and to natural- that even back-seat drivers sense! 
ization, the alien population has been ‘ P ‘ 
reduced from 6,284,613 in 1930 to ap- It’s a dream to handle. It’s a joy to own 
proximate«!y 4,922,000 in 1935. It’s so rugged ae 
However, these answers do not dispel stations are for. Thrifty as you never iS 
entirely the clouds of controversy on thought an eight could be, it is heart’s 


Capitol Hill. Recommendations in a 3 
dozen different forms are made. ae vou ent A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT 
Among them is one which would reg- E A BETTER 
ister through a strict system of finger ee : 
printing every alien entering or al- sage USED CAR 
ready in this country (Photo No. 6.) BUICK DEALER 

But the question now uppermost in 
the minds of official Washington—is 
Senator Reynolds’ filibuster the pre- 


ae WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


6. Aliens’ Fingerprints—The Next Step? ——i 
wood & Underwood and Wide World 
————————— et 
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OU don’t buy a new car every day in the week— desire in a motor car for thrill lovers, style lovers, 
Y why buy an every-day sort of car when you do? comfort lovers, and penny pinchers too! 











ASK ABOUT THE GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN 
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Jefferson’s Philosophy 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 
THE perspective of history teaches that the 
progress of civilization has had the definition 
and guidance of men of broad vision and coura- 
geous leadership who have interpreted correctly 
and directed wisely the events of their respec- 
tive eras to conform with the underlying trend 
of human progress. 

Our task, both nationally and internationally, 
must be to foster and accelerate progress. We 
are now in a period in our history in which 
American leadership must again define our na- 
tional objectives and direct our economic and 
social activities toward these objectives. 

The two dominant philosophies prevailing at 
the time the new government was being launched 
are today popularly known as the Jeffersonian 
and Hamiltonian doctrines. ... After more than 
a century and a quarter of change and prog- 
ress in our national life, we recognize the neces- 
sity of utilizing features of both. . . . Our task 
today is to utilize the proper instrumentalities 
of Hamilton's doctrine to reach the fundamental 
objective set forth in Jefferson’s philosophy. ... 

Perhaps we can find no better expression of 
the fundamental political philosophy of Jeffer- 
son than in these words credited to him in the 
Declaration of Independence: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

To secure these rights, Jefferson throughout 
his life fought for religious freedom, for the abo- 
lition of entails, for the abolition of slavery, and 
for the establishment of free public schools that 
the masses of the people might be enabled to 
govern themselves better.... 

Jefferson set forth what he considered to be 
the objectives of good democratic government 
and sought to give all persons equal oppor- 
tunities and just rewards for their efforts. He 
foresaw what would happen if one class or group 
received certain privileges which did not accrue 
to the people generally. This danger, pointed 
out by Jefferson more than a century ago, is 
one that has become most troublesome in the 
last two decades. As our economic mechanisms 
have increased in size and complexity there has 
arisen a tendency in some cases to overemphasize 
purely economic results to the exclusion of much 
needed social results. Thus, one of the major 
problems of the present day has been provid- 
ing safeguards that will preserve the equality 
of opportunity and of rewards for the masses of 
people engaged in our enterprises. ... 

It is indeed interesting that Jefferson in his 
day foresaw that there could be no permanent 
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DANIEL C. ROPER 


prosperity in commerce and industry without 
correlated prosperity and progress in agriculture. 
He said in his first inaugural address that the 
government should seek the “encouragement of 
agriculture and commerce as its handmaiden.” 
During the period of the last decade and a half 
there has been an everwidening disparity be- 
tween agriculture and industry.... 

No nation can go forward with satisfaction 
overlooking for long the disrupting difficulties 
of an important segment of its whole scheme of 
livelihood. Agriculture is a basic segment of 
our economic life just as industry is. Every ef- 
fort must be made to maintain both 9n a higher 
level of efficiency. This the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion is doing and will continue to do, thus giv- 
ing new hope and life to the farmer assuring 
industry of equitable treatment and a continuity 
of purchasing power for its products. The Demo- 
cratic Party must and should seek complete and 
impartial treatment for the fabric of a national 
scheme of things, embodying agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce, under a banner of interrelated 
responsibility Roosevelt has done more to bring 
this about than any other President in our his- 
tory. It is for us to cooperate that this effort 
at balance is effected and safeguarded. 

Such a procedure will promote prosperity at 
home and peace, commerce and friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with none, and 
preserve the “general government in its whole 
constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad,” which Jeffer- 
son said were necessary for good government.— 
(From an address before the Ingham County 
Jefferson Club at Lansing, Mich.) 
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AAA Payments, Big and Little 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 

Secretary of Agriculture 
F YOU have been reading the newspapers un- 

doubtedly you have seen something about 

AAA payments to farmers under past programs 
The sums mentioned have been rather iarge but 
I hardly think it necessary to tell you 
average AAA payment was moderate 
Jan. 1, 1936, approximately one 
had been paid on 6,900,000 contracts—an 
of about $145 per contract. 


thc 
Up until 
billion dollars 
average 
It is easy to concentrate attention on these big 
payments, but they are not representative 
For example, the 46 cotton payment 
than $10,000 in 1933 totaled less than 
of the $112,700,000 which went to cotton 
that year. But considerably 
fourth of the $112,000,000 was 
who received less than $100. 

Out of a total of 1,155,294 corn hog contracts 
in 1934 only 19 were for more than $10,000. Only 
two payments in 1935 exceeded $10,000 

The bulk of the money paid under the AAA 
programs went to the men who needed it most, 
the small producers. ... 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has had before it a resolution which 
would direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to furnish to the 
Senate the names and ad- 
dresses of the producers who 
received $10,000 or more un- 
der the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act in any one 
year. This, of course, would 
include the amounts of each 
payment.... 

In the past, it 
we have opposed making 
public the names of those 
who received AAA payments. 
We took that attitude largely 
for the protection of all farmers. It was felt they 
would be subject to attempts at exploitation if 
the sums paid individuals were made public as 
we made other data on the program public.... 

Nevertheless we realize that there are strong 
arguments on the side of making public the 
names of all receiving these payments the 
larger ones at least.... 

Speaking from a purely persona! viewpoint, I 
have the feeling that the wisest course probably 
would be to make the facts known as soon as 
possible.... 

I think the names of those who got the most 
Sizable sums under the adjustment programs 
are pretty well known in their own localities. 
I suspect the name of the Florida company 
which got $1,067,665 is an open secret over much 
of the State. So in all probability is the iden- 
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tity of the Puerto Rican producer who received 
$961,064 for adjustment of the 1934-1935 crop. 
There might be a bit more difficulty in deter- 
mining the companies to whom some of the 
larger Hawaiian payments were made. The 
Island has only 39 plantation producers, all large 
enterprises whose checks were correspondingly 
large. 

The sugar checks were the largest by far. ‘The 
highest rental payment in the 1933 cotton pro- 
gram was $84,000 and all of it was used to pay 
off a Government loan. The largest corn-hog 
payment $150,000, made to a California 
farming corporation which is the largest hog 
farm in the world. The largest wheat payment 
cited in our preliminary report was $29,398. That 
also went to a California farm. Other heavy 
payments include $41,454 to a Florida concern 
operated 49 farms totaling 29,158 
acres, $59,285 to a Louisiana corporation and 
there were several payments of more than 
$100,000 to Louisiana and Puerto Rican sugar 
growers.... 

Thus far I have heard no suggestion that we 
should have excluded the large landowners from 
the AAA programs. We had no right to exclude 
them even if we had wanted to, and we did not 
want to. The payments under adjustment pro- 
grams were not subsidies.... 


Jas 


which 


Any discrimination against farmers or corpo- 
rations whe owned large tracts of land would 
have been alien both to the spirit and the letter 
of the adjustment programs.—(From a National 
Farm and Home radio address April 7.) 


The Rearmament Program 


By GEORGE H. DERN 
Secretary of War 

ECENT events which have caused grave con- 

cern to statesmen throughout the world shock 
us into the realization that there is as yet no 
assurance of permanent peace. We still live in 
a world of men, not of angels, and it ‘is still 
much the same old world. Asia, Africa and Fu- 
rope are resounding with the clash of arms or 
are fearful of impending disaster. Only in the 
two Americas does there appear to be an accord 
that warrants the hope of international trans- 
quility. 

In this deplorable situation the statesmen of 
leading countries have again turned to increased 
armament as a means of providing national se- 
curity. The dream of disarmament has been 
abandoned at least for the present. The efficacy 
of security through anti-aggression treaties 
seems now generally to be doubted, and military 
alliances are coming back. Pronouncements of 
international tribunals are no longer regarded 
by some of the countries as final and binding 
judgments. Reliance on arms has become a 
more definite policy in the past few weeks than 
at any time in recent years... 

There has never been any occasion for alarm 
lest our army become dangerously large. On the 
contrary there is ample justification for the be- 
lief that in the past and probably at the present 
time it is dangerously small... 

President Roosevelt under the authorization of 
Congress has caused certain definite advances 
to be made during the last few years. Today our 
Regular Army is composed of 12,000 officers and 
147,000 enlisted men, still considerably short of 
the 14,000 officers and 165,000 enlisted men the 
War Department feels is immediate necessary. 
... Some increase in the strength of the National 
Guard has likewise been made. Provision has 
also been made to build up the Navy... 

Lovers of peace are very properly concerned 
at recent tremendous increases in armaments 
throughout the world. These armaments, how- 
ever, I regard not as a probable cause of war, 
but rather as a symptom of international fric- 
tion arising from other causes.... 

Each generation of our people has witnessed 
or participated in one or more major wars. If we 
learn anything from history we must regretfully 
acknowledge the probability that future genera- 
tions will undergo the same experience ... Let 
us unite for peace, but let us always defend 
something more precious than peace—God-given 
freedom. For, as Leonard Wood said, ‘’‘We must 
not forget that there is many a peace which is 
worse than war.”—(From an Army Day address 
at Chicago, April 6.) 
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Industry’s Tax Burden 
By FRED H. CLAUSEN 
President of the Van Brunt Manufacturing Co. 
and Chairman of the Committee on Federal 


Finance of the Chamber of Commerce of 
United States 


THs is the fifth Federal tax measure that busi- 

ness has been called upon to absorb in the 
period of four years—the Revenue Acts of 1932 
1934, and 1935; the Social Security law with its 
ultimate toll of 6 per cent on the pay rolls ot 
employers; and now the proposed Revenue Act of 
1936. You will pardon the expression if I say 
that you are “running us ragged.” 

This proposal would cause corporate manage- 
ment to be controlled, in its decisions on fiscal 
policy, by fear of Government exactions rather 
than by good business judgment. 

The operation of a business enterprise in cor- 
porate form is no royal road to riches as many 
assume. A mortality rate of 90 per cent over 
the years is the best demonstration of the haz- 
ards of business undertakings. 

The plan fails to recognize the true nature 
of corporate profits and earnings and of corpo- 
rate surpluses and the economic value of accu- 
mulating surpluses, when earnings are good, for 
subsequent expenditure or distribution. .. . 

This proposal would halt the accumulation of 
reserves by those corporations which because 
of prudent motives or financial necessity would 
retain such of their earnings as may be regarded 
necessary to build up working capital or pro- 
vide for expansion and growth. 

This plan would favor the well established. 
fully financed corporations at the expense of the 
smaller industries Struggling for a place in the 
sun. 

The plan would have seriously depressing ef- 
fects upon the activities of the so-called capital 
goods industries whose progress depends largely 
upon the availability of capital in the hands of 
other industries. Since the capital goods in- 
dustries generally expend, per dollar of produc- 
tion, a greater proportion for labor than most 
other lines, it would lose heavily from resulting 
inactivities, as the expansion of plant equip- 
ment is usually financed from undistributed 
earnings. 

The plan disregards the fact that there are 
now such heavy taxes as the Social Security 
Act taxes which will have to be paid by cor- 
porations even if they have no net income and 
which will -ompel the corporations to retain 
surpluses. It also disregards the existence of 
other high excise taxes (Federal, State and 
local), notably the sales taxes, which in many 
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tnstances must be absorbed in whole or in part 
by producers and which also operate to neces- 
sitate adequate surpluses. 

It fails to regard that the higher the taxes 
(Federal, State and local) and the greater the 
trend toward increasing the number of workers 
and their wages, the greater the need for em- 
ploying current income (making it undistribut- 
able) especially when the investment market 
cannot readily and advantageously be reached 
for new capital funds. 

The plan would tend to provide substitution of 
public control for private management in im- 
portant fiscal operations of business. It would 
promote .improvident and unstable dividend 
policies in many companies. In others it would 
engender such uncertainties concerning the 
sound course to pursue as to subject the man- 
agement to grave difficulties with shareholders 
and creditors. It presents the danger that cor- 
porate management would be subject to serious 
criticism and even law suits if liberal dividend 
policies were followed to escape taxes and gave 
rise to charges of dissipation of assets. 

The plan would tend to induce corporate ex- 
penditures that would be permissible deductions 
from gross revenues. 

The plan would make the corporation the 
target of Government exaction instead of recog- 
nizing that it is the means through which pri- 
vate employment and economic stability can be 
restored. (From testimony before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in opposition to 
the Revenue Bill of 1936, April 7.) 





The Paradox of the MVA 


By CHARLES W. KELLOGG 

Chairman of Engineers Public Service Company 
JO ONE questions the feasibility of controlling 
floods and at the same time benefiting navi- 
gation by the construction of storage dams on 
the headwaters of our great rivers. What is not 
so generally realized is that this process, from 
the very nature of the case, is inconsistent with 
continuous power production. 

That a storage reservoir 
maximum of flood control, it should be empty 
before the beginning of the flood season (one 
places an empty bucket, not a full one, under a 
leakv valve). This would make zero power at 
such a time. The reservoir having been filled by 
the Spring floods, water should be released dur- 
ing the dry Summer months to increase natural 
stream flow in aid of navigation, and by this 
process the reservoir would be drained dry again 
by the end of the navigation season, when 
again, therefore, there would be no power 
available. 

To the extent to which these two processes 
are not followed through, tne requirements of 
flood control or navigation as the case might 
be would be sacrificed to power production. 

From this it follows that the production of 
substantial amounts of power .from a dam al- 
legedly built for flood control shows conclusively 
either that the dam is made larger than re- 
quired by flood control or that full possible bene- 
fits are withheld from navigation. In either 
case the alleged public purpose of the dam be- 
comes a sham and power production becomes 
the real underlying purpose. 

The most effective flood control ever devised 
was designed and built for the Miami Conser- 
vancy District by Arthur E. Morgan many years 
before he became head of the TVA. Its reser- 
voirs stand empty except when floods come and 
they require no attendance or other human regu- 
lation. They represent honest flood control, 
uncomplicated by either electric or political 
power. 

No irrigation project in the history of the West 
has been a success financially. Even the few 
which have been able to pay the operating and 
maintenance costs have been unable to pay 
back the investment. Why provide, at this time 
of a seriously unbalanced Federal budget, for 
further expenditures on unprofitable irrigation 
enterprises? 

Regardless, however 


shall furnish the 


the profitableness or 
the reverse of irrigation projects in general, why 
provide for the expenditure of large sums to 
bring additional land into cultivation by one 
agency of the Federal Government when another 
agency is spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
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lars to withdraw existing farm lands from cul- 
tivation? 

The sound development of flood control, irri- 
gation or navigation projects is a technical 
matter, requiring the highest standard of engi- 
neering experience and trained judgment. 
Heretofore it has been the policy of Congress to 
have river improvement and flood control de- 
signed and supervised by the Engineers Corps 
of the Army and the irrigation development by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The present bill 
(the Mississippi Valley Authority bill) pro- 
poses not only to ignore these established 
branches of the Federal Government but to turn 
the whole matter over to a politically chosen 
board. Not only the board itself, but all of its 
experts and employees will be chosen “without 
regard to the provisions of civil service laws ap- 
plicable to officers and employees of the United 
States.” 

Proponents of the MVA Bill say that flood 
control and navigation improvement are Fed- 
eral functions which Congress must carry out 
in any event, that electric power results from the 
dams thus built and that not to sell this is 
waste. The argument is similar to that of the 
man who lost a quarter between the planks of 
a board walk and then threw a dollar after it to 
make it worth while to tear up the plank walk 
to get back the money. 

On the Tennessee River, the Army engineers 
(House Document 328) reported the cost of com- 
plete development with low head dams at $75,- 
000,000. The cost of such development through 








“Freezing” Railway Labor 


By CARL R. GRAY 
President, Union Pacific Railroad 
THE relationship between railroad manage- 
ment and their employes is not a proper 
subject for law. It removes the last vestige of 
initiative and enterprise on the part of manage- 
ment to meet situations and conditions con- 
Stantly arising with the changing swings in 
traffic. There will be no flexibility left if this 
bill is enacted into law. We could not even 
make any change in our equipment or facilities, 
if those changes affected. or disturbed the em- 
ployes, without first getting permission from 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. . . 

This bill would make it impossible for a rail- 
road to expand or contract its service as con- 
ditions required. It also would put an absolute 
embargo on experiment and progress in the rail- 
road industry. The bill does not have the same 
reason back of it that brought about restrictions 
on the railroad management in respect to labor 
found in the Emergency Transportation Act. It 
introduces into the railroad situation a new sit- 
uation that is fixed and arbitrary. If enacted 
into law, it would mean that no detail of man- 
agement is left. . . 

We have not had any difficulty in meeting our 
own problems as they have arisen in the past 
through our system of working with the men. 
We have been most successful but under this bill 
we could no longer negotiate with them. It sets 
up a form of regulation that under present con- 
ditions and business trends is not justified... . 

The bill seeks to “freeze employment” on the 
railroads of this country and if enacted into 
law will have repercussions beyond anything 
that can now be foreseen. 

Collective bargaining between employees and 
railroad managements has been in effect for 
many years and has been satisfactory. (From 
recent testimony in opposition to Wheeler- 
Crosser bill to restrict reduction of railroad em- 
ployment before House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee.) 


the stretch which the TVA proposes to develop 
would be $58,000,000. Yet the TVA proposes to 
erect eight dams in this stretch at a cost of 
$236,000,000. Why spend the additional $178,000,- 
000? Why not give the taxpayer a break and 
keep the expenditure down to $58,000,000? And 
why spend the $58,000,000 when hundreds of 
other millions are being spent for highways 
which the habits of the vast majority of the 
people show they prefer for transportation pur- 
poses to navigation? (From a statement before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry in opposition to the 
Mississippi Valley Authority bill, April 6.) 
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Now, By Undebatable Logic We Come 


To Incontrovertible Conclusion 


Let us first, by way of summation, review the various 
steps by which these pages have arrived at the conclusion 
that there is now a vast new market available for the 
objectives of American manufacturers, and that this all- 
important factor can be definitely and exclusively 


tabulated as—The Macfadden Market. 


As the first step in this undebatable logic we gave you, 
many months ago, a statement that Macfadden pub- 
lications now have the largest voluntary* magazine 
circulation in the world—a voluntary (free flowing) 
circulation now in excess of seven million copies with 
each roll of the Macfadden presses, and a total net paid 
circulation exceeding eight million. 


The next step in this undebatable logic was the 
statement that practically all of this vast voluntary 
circulation—the largest in the world—had been created 
in an absolutely new field, and that little of it had been 


taken from any other magazine. 


True Story Magazine, creating the first folk literature of 
modern times; the Macfadden Women’s Group, respond- 
ing fundamentally to a basic urge; Liberty Magazine, re- 
flecting the quickened tempo of American life—all were 
practically exclusive circulations in great new fields. 


And every one of the innumerable circulation surveys 


found this to be so. 
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The next step in our logic was to go to the records of 
you manufacturers yourselves and show by your own 
activities that either, as a group of mass producers, you 
had gone completely out of your minds or that you 
yourselves were equally inspired by the potential of these 
vastnew markets thathaveformedthetheme ofthese pages. 


By your own records, you show that you are the ones 
who voluntarily began the raising of wages and shortening 
of hours in order to make a great mass of employees 
of America into a participating entity rather thana 
non-participating commodity. 


The next step in the logic of these pages was to show 
that in these premises and promises you yourselves had 
at first missed a step in your own logic. You had assumed 
that higher wages and shorter hours were all that were 
necessary to make a market. 


You found by your experiences of 1921 and 1922 that 
money and leisure, of themselves, did not make a market 
in the wage-earning brackets, but merely provided a wider 
spread for useless waste. You also found in 1931 and 


*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, if 
left to their own devices. 


1932 that money and leisure alone did not make a 
market in the upper brackets. You who had plenty of 
money dropped your expenditures almost to the level 
of absolute necessities. 
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This brought us to the next step in our logic; namely, 
that in order to create a market, the minds of a people 
must be conditioned in their wants and desires to 
conventional buying-habits of useful goods. This was 
distinctly and definitely a Macfadden endeavor. 


To this end Macfadden publications have published 
thousands upon thousands of pages, conditioning the 
minds of their millions upon millions of readers to the 
wants and desires for the things that manufacturing 
America was producing. 


How this has been done has been told in other pages. 
The constant reaffirmation of the faith of Americans in 
America was no small part of this work. Every story 
carried the inspiration that such people needed to face 
life in all its aspects. Stories of problems demanding 
fortitude, courage, kindness, tolerance; stories of respon- 
sibilities assumed and responsibilities met; faith in the 
soundness of the principles by which people must live 
and the courage on the basis of these principles to 
face life. 


Finally, that there is this vast new, fallow field is 
being evidenced, directly or indirectly, on every sales chart 
in America. Certainly, nobody any longer questions that. 
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Thus, by undebatable logic we come to incontrovertible 
conclusion: that there is a vast new field for the 
consumption of American goods; that Macfadden 
publications have penetrated this field with the largest 
voluntary (free flowing) circulation in the world; that 
this circulation is practically exclusive to Macfadden 
publications; and finally, that Macfadden publications 
have conditioned the minds of their readers in this field 
to conventional buying-habits of useful and usable 
goods, thereby constituting what can be definitely 
tabulated as—The Macfadden Market. Q. E. D. 





It may be added, by way of personal note, that, regardless of the 
commercial advantages that have automatically followed, we have 
deemed our job so well worth doing that we cannot think of any 
other job that we would rather have done. To take millions upon 
millions of the people of America and help to reaffirm their faith in 
America, to drive no line of cleavage between class and class but to 
try to weld this great mass to the idea and the ideal of better living and 
common understanding, to think always of this great nation as a 
nation that must be held happily and hopefully together at all cost— 
that is a iob in which a lifetime of devotion can find its own reward. 
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+ LOBBYING: DRAWN BATTLE OVER TELEGRAM SEIZURES + 


instruments of Government 


of the most 


OF all 


publicity is 
powerful. 
This is what gives signif 
the battle of the telegrams begun by 
the Senate Lobbying Committee and 


one 


icance to 











widening out last week to embrace 
publicity brou about by admin- 
istrative agencies 

In the first place, the Senate 


committee was freed from immedi- 
ate threat of an injunction to pre- 
vent it from making public the con- 
tents the several million tele- 
grams, copies of which had been 
made available to it by the Federal 
Communications Commission 

William Randolph Hearst 
asked such an injunction from the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
as applying to his own telegrams 
He alleged that the right of privacy 
guaranteed by the Constitution was 
being violated by the Senate com- 
mittee and that the freedom of the 
press was being endangered 

The court denied the injunction 
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millions of telegrams. 

1ediate objective was to 

relation, if any, between 

eague and certain other 

ips which have taken similar 
1s on public questions. These 








Injunction Against Senate Committee Is Denied But Supreme _ 
Court Attacks ‘Fishing Expeditions’ the 


The reason: To grant 
to encroach on the doma 
gress. If a wrong was b 
Mr. Hearst alleged, 1€ 
held it better that it should go un- 
corrected rather than that th 
courts should seek to invade the 
rights of Congress 


MR. HEARST TO APPEAL 

The court likewise failed to issue 
an injunction against the 
munications Commission 
by Mr. Hearst, but the 1 
different. 

Mr. Hearst had requeste 
FCC should not be pe! 
place the telegrams at 
of the Senate committee 
had already been done and the mes- 
s had been returned to the tele- 
graph company, the 
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the injunction had vanished. The 
court told Mr. Hearst’s attorney, 
however, that the question was still 


open regarding the possibility of se- 


if a 
the 


ng the asked 


1 protection 
milar occasion should asise in 








si 
future. 

Mr. Hearst 
would appeal the court’s 
f the injunction against the Senate 
committee. Meanwhile, the commit- 
tee’s request for $10,000 pay 
counsel in the court fight remains 
unapproved by the House, although 
the Senate has voted in its favor. 


that he 


dismissal 


served notice 


to 


An oblique reference to this con- 
troversy was seen by some observers 
in a Supreme Court decision handed 
down last week, in which publicity 
activities of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission were in ques- 
tion, 


The language in point runs 


“The philosophy that Constitu- 
tional limitations and legal re- 
straints on official action may be 


brushed aside on the plea that good 
perchance may finds no 
countenance in American sys- 


follow 


the 


Labor: Its Power to Bargain 


[Continued from Page 14.] 


(Prog.), of Wisconsin, sponsor of the 
Senate resolution discussed above, to 
canvass the possibility of preventing 
by law this type of espionage. 

Such a law would, of course, have 
to submit to the same as are 
being applied to the Labor Relations 
Act, which is still some distance from 
Supreme Court review. 

Its record in the courts to date is 
as follows: 

Decisions by Federal District Courts 
in favor of the Labor Board—21; de- 
cisions against the Board—11. 

Of those cases which were accom- 
panied by an opinion of the legal 
merits of the Act, three favored the 
Board; two were adverse to it. 

It should be explained that these 
cases were all applications for in- 
junctions to prevent the Board from 
holding any hearings at all. They 
were not based on the results of 
hearings or on any cease and desist 
orders issued by the Board. 


ACT’S VALIDITY UNDECIDED 

From this fact results the con- 
clusion that a decision favorable to 
the Board by these lower courts is 
not necessarily a decision in favor 
of the validity of the Act itself. It 
merely means that the Act may be 
valid and that the hearing itself 
does not, in the opinion of the court, 
work irreparable injury on the em- 
ployers complained against. 

In some instances, such decisions 
are recognition of the fact that Con- 
gress prescribed a different method 
for constitutional tests of the Act, 
namely through action in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals when cease 
and desist orders are issued by the 
Board and enforcement sought. 

The high point in court inter- 
ference with the Board’s hearings 
was reached recently when, after a 
District Court refused to enjoin the 
Board, the municipal court in War- 
ren, Ark., did so in an action to 
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which the Board was not even given 
an opportunity to reply. 

The injunction was signed on a 
Sunday night and notice of it was 
served when the Board assembled 
to open its hearings on the following 
morning. What the Board did in 
that instance was to transfer its 
hearings to New Orleans, chartering 
a bus to transport the witnesses. 

In protest against such court ac- 
tions, William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
made an appeal to all affiliated la- 
bor unions to support next Novem- 
ber such candidates for Congress as 
would pledge themselves to “finding 
out how social legislation can be 
made the law of the land, unchal- 
lenged by the judiciary.” 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 


tem of Government. An inv 
tion not based on specific g 
is quite as objectionable as a s¢ 
warrant not based upon 
statements of fact. .. Arbitrary 
power and the rule of the Constitu- 
tion can not both exist. 

“To escape assumptions of 
power on the part of the pr 
departments (Congress, Exect 
and courts) of Government is not 
enough. Our institutions 
kept free from the appropriation of 
unauthorized power by lesser agen- 
cies as well.” 

COURT ON “ARBITRARY POWER” 

The “lesser agency” referred to 
was the SEC, which had rul 
a registration statement for 
curity to be issued might not 
withdrawn at the issuer's option, bu 
hearings on the truth of the 
tration statement must be held 
the SEC insisted. The purpose 
explained by the SEC, was to aid in 
labelling fraudulent promoter 
Publicity was to be the weapon used, 
Since there was no question of penal 
action if the securities were not i: 
sued. 

The court, by a 6-to-3 decisi 
ruled that this use of publicity was 
not permissible. 

Encouraged by this limitation in 
the use of investigations, the Old- 
Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd. (Town- 
send Plan) gave notice that it would 
apply for an injunction to halt th¢ 
the House committee inquiry into 
the Townsend organization. The 
purpose of the “inquisition” was de- 
clared to be harassment of the 
movement and of its officers. Pub- 
lic hearings on this inquiry awaited 
reports from a special investigation 
on the Pacific Coast. 


COMMITTEE INQUIRY CONTINUES 


The Senate Lobbying Committee, 
however, proceeded with 
armed with facts gleaned from its 
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groups included the Crusaders and 






he Far rs Independence Council, 
both hi ; critical of the present 
Adminis ra n 

To show the relation between the 


Liberty League and the Crusaders a 
list of leading contributors was pub- 
lished who had given money to both 
organizations 

Fred G. Clark, national com- 
mander of the Crusaders, denied 
implication of lobbying, saying 
ganization seeks merely 





his or 


that 
to clarify public thinking on na- 


and opposes all de- 
structive forces and everything that 
would make the Government master 


tional issues 


people 
Farmers Independence Coun- 
icated to a balanced budget 
> right of individuals to man- 


oi the 


The 











heir farms free of Government 
control, was linked to the Liberty 
League in this manner. Its execu- 
tive vice president, Stanley F. 
Mo was employed by the Liberty 
League as its consulting agricul- 
tural engineer, and handled some 
of his Council business from head- 


quarters of the Liberty League. 
JOUETT SHOUSE REPLIES 


Jouett Shouse, president of the 
American Liberty League, debating 
over the air with Senator Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, replied to the attacks of the 
Senate committee. 

He reminded his hearers that the 
Senate had been enjoined from using 
blanket subpoenas to obtain all tele- 
grams sent between certain dates 
from one party to another, but had 
nevertheless obtained access to the 
substance of the telegrams by con- 
sulting copies supplied by the Com- 
munications Commission. In doing 
o, he asserted, the committee or 
its agents had been obliged to go 
over millions of messages of a pri- 
vate nature. 
He called on his hearers to “put 





an end to this attempt to establish 
bureaucratic tyranny in the United 
States.” This they should do, he in- 
timated, by asking all political 
parties to put into their platforms 
this declaration: 





tail or abolish any of the powers 
now exercised by the Judicial branch 
of the Government, whether such 
attempt be made directly through 
proposals to amend the Constitu- 
tion, or indirectly through legisla- 


tive devices intended to accomplish 
the same result by devious routes.” 


“We pledge our party unequivo- 
cally to oppose any attempt to cur- 
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: bsstecthadbadoatoctoodobod ted 
‘Seer REINER see 


i , your eyes open the next time you step up toa bar 
or into a liquor store and you will see that some whiskies 
have green stamps, some have red ones, some have blue and 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


NAME OF 
DISTILLER AND 
DISTILLERY 
NUMBER 


NUMBER 
OF BONDED 
WAREHOUSE 

WHERE 

BOTTLED 


YEAR 
AND 
SEASON 
BOTTLED 


others have yellow. 


Only one of these signifies that the whiskey 
is bottled in bond under the supervision of 
the United States Government and that stamp 


is GREEN. 


The red stamp signifies nothing regard- 
ing the age, nothing regarding the proof. 
It is only an evidence that the Federal 


tax is paid. 


The blue and yellow stamps identify 
whiskey bottled in bond in Canada. 


Now look at the diagram printed at the 
top of this page, and find out what that 
green stamp means. 





The green stamp can be used only when 


100 PROOF 


in the wood. 





the whiskey meets the following requirements: 


@ Every drop must be straight whiskey — at least four years 


@ Every drop must be distilled in the United States, stored 
and ripened in the United States, and bottled under the U. S. 


Government supervision. 


@ Every drop must be 100 proof. 














OLD GRAND-DAD 
OLD TAYLOR 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
STRAIGHT WHISKIES 
Bottled in Bond 


All 100 Proof and at least 4'; years old 


BOURBONS RYES 


Under the supervision of the U. S. Government 


OLD OVERHOLT 
MOUNT VERNON 





No other whiskey in the 
world has to meet such a 
rigid set of standards. 


But even among American bottled in 
bond whiskies, there is a difference — 
for the quality of the whiskey as finally 
bottled is determined first of all by the 
skill and care with which it is distilled 
—and you can safely count on these 
when you see the National Distillers 
emblem on the label. 
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Guaranty ‘Trust Company 
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PRESIDENT Roosevelt began last 

August a policy of encouraging 
the use of electricity on 
which has now received Congres- 
sional sanction. It is hereafter to 
be a function of the United States 
to lend money at low 
organizations 


Government 
interest rates to 
bringing current to rural communi- 
ties. 

The House approved a bill on 
April 9 for accomplishing this pur- 
pose. It differed in certain details 
from a measure passed by the Sen- 
ate on March 5. 

When the differences are ironed 
out, the President’s signature is 
certain. His influence was behind 
the proposal, which gives a per- 
manent form to the program of 
rural electrification set up by Execu- 
tive Order under last year’s Work 
Relief Act. 


420 MILLION ASKED 


Here are the chief points in the 
measure: 

A total of 420 million dollars (410 
in House bill) is provided over the 
next ten years to be lent at 3 per 
cent interest (not over 3 in Senate 
bill; not under 3 in House bill), re- 
payable in 25 years, for building 
power stations and lines to serve 
communities not receiving elec- 
tricity. 

No grants are provided. 


Loans may be made to individuals | 


for wiring their houses and in- 
Stalling appliances, the interest rate 
to be the same but the term of re- 
payment to be shorter. 

Plumbing also may be installed 
with the aid of these loans, the 
ground being that, on farms, a 
“water system requires a pump, 
which may be operated economi- 
cally by electricity. 

Public bodies, including States, 
municipalities, cooperatives and 
non-profit corporations, are en- 
titled to receive loans. The House 
bill adds private utilities. 

Loans may be made up to the 
full value of the property, which is 
to be pledged as surety for the loans. 

Administration of the law is re- 
quired to be non-partisan. Any of- 
ficer shown to have been apopinted 
for political reasons is to be removed 


‘House and Senate Approve Bills For 


farms | 


Rural Pow er Loans 


funds may be allocated without this 
condition. 


HOW PROGRAM WORKS 


How are farmers to take advan- 
age of this law? 

Here is a generalized example, 
taken from the experience of the 
present Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

A small group of farmers meet 
and delegate one of their number to 
write to the REA in Washington for 
information. 

Receiving a reply advising them to 
make a survey of the community, 
they interview prospective customers 
who are willing to enter into an 
agreement to take current, subscrib- 
ing to shares at $100 a piece, most 
of it payable over a period of time 
with the monthly bills. This in- 
formation with a map of the com- 
munity is returned to the REA. 

From this point on, the REA gives 
detailed advice on the steps to be 
pursued, including the employment 
of experts to make engineering 
maps, negotiations for purchase of 
current at wholesale and supervi- 
sion of the construction work. 

Under this plan each subscriber 
becomes part owner of the power 
system. 
the REA is retired through regular 
payment for current, the equity of 
the cooperative owners becomes 
larger until eventually it embraces 
the entire system. 

It is anticipated that, with the 
loans retired and upkeep the prin- 
cipal expense, current will be avail- 
able at extremely low rates, in fact, 
at little more than the wholesale 
prices. 

Morris L. Cooke, chairman of the 
REA, in pointing out the need of 
this measure, called attention to 
the fact that the United States lags 
far behind many other countries in 
the extent of farm electrification. 
About 10 per cent of American 
farms have electricity. 


HOW EUROPE EXCELS 
Said he: 
“Holland can claim an almost 


As the loan advanced by | 


by the President. 


Allocation of loans among States 
is to be based partly on the rela- 
tive number of farms in each State 
In ad- | ship. 
dition, however, a portion of the 


not having electric service. 


complete electrification of its farms. 
The rural districts are served from 
publicly owned plants, some in pro- 
vincial, some in municipal owner- 
Germany reports a 90 per 
cent farm electrification and, of its 





ON’T RISK another day driving 
D with winter oil! Hard winter 
wear dirties oil—and winter “‘chok- 
ing” dilutes it! 

You need summer oil now! Have 
your Mobiloil dealer drain your 
crankcase and refill it with the cor- 
rect grade of summer Mobiloil. 

Thousands of car owners are sav- 
ing money with this great motor oil. 
Reports keep coming in of savings 
as great as 25% to 50% in oil—re- 


total number of farms over 1% 
acres, 33 per cent are equipped with 
electric motors. 

“Sweden’s agricultural area is 50 
per cent electrified. Publicly owned 
plants in Sweden have been very ac- 
tive in making electricity available 
to cooperatives which distribute 
energy to farmers 

“The southern part of Ontario, in 
which nearly 80 per cent of the 
population lives, has reached a 27 
per cent farm electrification. For the 
entire province, it is 15 per cent. The 
farms are served by the publicly 
owned Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, which has established 171 
rural power districts.” 

Rural electrification under the 
program approved by Congress does 
not directly involve competition with 
private utilities, since service is to 
be extended only to communities not 
now having power service. 


TWO OTHER PROGRAMS 


Different, however, are two other 
programs figuring in Washington 
events last week. 

Of most immediate significance is 
the extension of Federal loans to 
public bodies for the building or 
purchase of power systems. On it, 
to a considerable extent, depends 
the “yardstick” sale of power from 
Government dams, both those built 
and those still in blueprints. 

The Public Works Administration, 
which is the prime mover in this 
program, is currently the winner in 
the courts, having won a case in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals permitting 
it to lend money to Greenwood 
County, S. C., for the building of a 
dam and electric system. 

Alleging that its adversary in the 
case, the Duke Power Company, was 
purposely delaying an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, the PWA asked the 
court to set aside the customary stay 
of 40 days within which appeal 
might be made without the court’s 
decree becoming effective. The 
court refused, however, stating that 
the company should have ample 
time to prepare its case. The 40 
days expire on April 26. 
MISSISSIPP! BASIN PLAN 

The other program involving Gov- 
ernment competition with the pri- 


vate utilities which made a meas- 
ure of progress last week is the pro- 


posal for setting up a Mississippi 
Valley Authority 

Senate committee hearings on this 
bill went forward all week 

The bill would set up a corpora- 
tion on the mode! of the Tenn 
Valley Authority, eniri 2 it 
the planning and execution of navi- 
gation development, flood control, 
soil conservation and power gen- 
eration from dams. It would also 
extend the domain of the TVA 
from the Tennessee Valley to take 
in the entire Ohio River system. 

In power generation, the emphasis 
would be on encouragement of 
municipal and other public distri- 
bution of electricity, permitting the 
proposed MVA to cancel, on one 
year’s notice, contracts for sale of 
power to private utilities 

Among outright opponents of the 
measure appeared the Committee of 
Public Utility Executives, which as- 
serted: 

“The real purpose of the bill is 
the ownership and operation of the 
electric power business in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley It does more. It 
sets up, in effect, a new State to 
override and disregard the powers 
of the 23 sovereign States covered 
by the area.” 

In even bitterer tone, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Investors stig- 
matized the plan as communistic, 
substituting tax-eating Serta 
for tax-paying instit 


GRANGE OPPOSES 


The Grange, a long-established, 
conservative farm group, opposed 
that aspect of the bill which coun- 
tenanced the construction of high 
dams for irrigation. Irrigation was 
seen aS a means of adding to the 
surplus of productive farm land. 

The bill met opposition also from 
the War Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Federal 
Power Commission, all of which 
criticized aspects of it which would 
bring about an overlapping of func- 
tions between the proposed corpo- 
ration and those exercised by the 
existing agencies. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
also is lukewarm to the _ project, 
holding that, sound as it may be in 
the long run, it would be better to 
postpone the plan until the TVA 
has shown in actual practice what 


-U. S. Government Obligations 
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MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
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Condensed Statement, March 31. 1936 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 
Bullion Abroad and in Transit 


106.180.507.34 
3.541.030.00 
653,255,605.94 
55.484.395.19 
7.800.000.00 
24.400.574.73 
595.896,925.03 
3,087,354.51 
34,.399,956.73 
13.480,670.39 
357,177.43 
2.988,.063.28 
11,.761,008.08 


$1.812,633,568.65 


Publie Securiti& 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Bank Buildings 

Other Real Estate 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Rece indie. 











LIABILITIES 
Capital $ 90,000,000.00 
170,000.000.00 
7.317,042.28 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 





$ 267,317,042.28 


2.700,000.00 


Dividend Payable April 1, 1936 
164,813.00 


Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, 
Interest, Taxes, ete. 


Accrued 
11,.955,990.77 


Acceptances ... $51,495, 159.38 


Less: Own Acceptances held 


for Investment 17.095.502.65 





34,399,956.73 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 6,160,133.00 


Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 1,651,026.00 


$1,453,703,638.32 


Deposits 
34.580.968.55 


Outstanding Checks 





1,.488,284.606.87 





$1.812.633,.568.65 








Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





can be accomplished by this type of 
Government activity. 























duced engine clean-ups and repairs. 
These records are the result of 
the Socony-Vacuum Clearosol Proc- 
ess—which rids Mobiloil of carbon 
and gum-forming elements. No 
matter what type of bearing your 
motor has—or how high the engine 
temperatures, Mobiloil gives you 
complete lubricating protection. 
Drive in at the Mobiloil sign—or 
the Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 
Socony-VacuUUM OIL Co, INC, 


GET RID OF 
THINNED-OUT 
WINTER OIL 


= chart for correct on for your car 
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The General Motors Instalment 
Plan enables dealers in General 
Motors cars to arrange the 
monthly payments best suited to 
your circumstances and the car 
you buy—whether the payments 
are $15, $20, 
amount per month, 


$25, or any other 


The most satisfactory and econom- 
ical plan on which to buy a car on 
instalments is the plan which ex- 
actly suits your individual require- 
ments, 


Seldom are two instalment buyers 


ie a € 


Dealers in GENERAL MOTORS cars 


offer you 


, 
TO SUIT 
7+ BURSE 


in the same financial circumstances. 
They differ both in the amounts they 
can pay down—and in their ability 
to pay comfortably certain amounts 
per month. 


If you agree to pay more per 
month than you can afford, your car 
may become a burden and not a 
pleasure. If you pay less per month 
than you can comfortably afford, 
you pay too much for a financing 
service you do not need. 


The General Motors Instalment 
Plan makes it easy for you to figure 
yourself what the costs of various 
payment terms are—at 14 of 1% of 


the original balance per month—for 
example, 6% for 12 months. And 
it will pay you to compare costs on 
this plan with other plans. When 
you do, be sure to include equally 
complete insurance protection. 


Under this Plan you receive a 
policy in General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corporation, protecting your 
new car against Fire, Theft, and 
Accidental Damage—including Col- 
lision. 


Dealers in General Motors cars 
will be glad to show you how easily 
this plan ‘can be made to fit your 
needs —and your purse. 


GENERAL MOTORS 9% INSTALMENT PLAN 


Operated by General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS - PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE * BUICK + LASALLE - CADILLAC 
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()UESTION MARKS 
“© scene. 
Industry's mounting profits attract the at- 
tention of tax-gatherers. 

Mr. Roosevelt returns to find relative quiet 
along the Potomac. 

The Supreme Court comments on investi- 
gations. 


Stream-lining the Federal Government. 


[JNCERTAINTY is the dominating factor in 
Washington at moment 
Nobody knows for sure what form of tax is 
going to apply to 1936 corporation income. 
Primary elections are beginning to add politi- 
cal complications to an already clouded situa- 
tion which won't clear until November when the 
people choose a President and a Congress. 
Added doubts are arising about what the Su- 
preme Court will do to pay roll taxes which al- 
ready are accumulating, and which one day will 
represent the nation’s biggest tax, if upheld. 
There are signs that farm surpluses are soon 
to begin accumulating again with all that im- 
plies in the way of complication for the business 
picture. 

Less light than ever 
Federal finances. 
Relief policy 
with nothing settled 


THE ONLY CERTAINTY 

About the one certainty is that a huge flow 
of Federal money is under way and is going to 
continue to be under way for the next nine 
months at least. 

Even so, business is picking up in a way that 
causes the Government’s prognosticators to fore- 
cast the most active late Summer and Fall trade 
since 1929. 

Uncertainty is not preventing a revival of busi- 
ness activity, financed in important measure by 
Federal funds. 

But the big uncertainty is this: 

What will happen when the Federal Govern- 
ment next year really makes an attempt to bal- 


the 


can be seen ahead for 


continues somewhat muddled 








Wide World, 
AAA—POST MORTEM 
Oscar Johnston, manager of the Federal Cotton 
Pool and operator of a large cotton plantation, is 
revealed to have received $177,000 for not growing 
cotton in the three year AAA period, according to 
a report by Secretary Wallace to the Senate Agri- | 
culture Committee. 








ance the Federal budget by cutting down on ex- 

penditures? 
Few official 

that question. 


answers are being ventured for 


Profits In Industry 


Political Argument As Well 
As Source for New Taxes 


UCH is to be made by President Roosevelt in 
the months ahead of industry’s profit record 
under the present Administration. 

Business argues that the President’s policies 
have prevented recovery and reemployment. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in repiy, will point to the fig- 
ures as evidence of what his policies have meant 
in the way of prosperity for corporations. 

And what do those figures show? 

They reveal a story of better times both for 
industrial and agricultural corporations. 

Thus, revelations of benefit payments under 
the AAA show that farming corporations of vari- 
ous kinds received grants ranging up to more 
than $1,000,000. 

Wheat growing corporations, sugar growing 
corporations, hog feeding corporations and cot- 
ton growing corporations drew subsidies of large 
proportions. 

Many of them were lifted from the verge of 
bankruptcy back to a measure of real prosperity, 
all in return for their promises not to grow so 
much. 


ONE BRIGHT PICTURE 


The picture of what has happened to industrial 
and trading corporations is supplied now by the 
National City Bank of New York. 

Its tabulations show that 2,010 corporations 
earned $2,541,138,000 in 1935 against $1,787,141,- 
000 in 1934—a gain of 42 per cent in net profits 
for that one year. 

The bank figured out that this 1935 net profit 
represented a return of 5.1 per cent on the net 
worth of the corporations studied as compared 
with 3.5 per cent in 1934. 





dot the Washington 4 


Uncertainties 
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BUSINESS in March was considerably more active than in 
~ February. Even when allowance is made for the extra business 
day, official reports indicate that larger business transactions took 
place during March as contrasted with February in 41 States of the 


Union. 


In five other States, including Pennsylvania where floods were so 
devastating, business conditions remained about the same. In only 


This picture of revived industrial profits + 


comes on top of that for a year ago which 
showed that industry increased its net earnings 
31.8 per cent between 1933 and 1934. 

President Roosevelt and his aides count on 
use of these and other figures to refute the 
charge that they have prevented industry from 
making progress toward recovery. 


BASIS OF MORE TAXES 

But they also intend to use the figures in 
planning new taxes to raise revenue needed to 
pay more of the current bills, now being paid 
with borrowed money. 

An example of that use was afforded during 
the past week by Herman Oliphant, counsel to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and credited with 
inspiring the President’s request of Congress for 
a revolution in the system of corporation in- 
come taxation. 

Mr. Oliphant told the House Ways and Means 
Committee that “real money” was required by 
the Treasury and that this money “must come 
out of the pockets of real people.” 

Those “real people” had four sources of funds 
that could be taxed, which he listed as follows: 
Receipts from rénts, receipts from wages and 
salaries, receipts from interest, and receipts 
from business profits. 

It was business profits that caught the Treas- 
ury eye. They averaged, he observed, more than 
40 per cent more than a year ago. On the other 
hand, rents had only begun to go up, interest 
was on the decline, and wages and salaries were 
little changed. 

So profits were elected to bear the new taxes. 

How to reach them? 

Mr. Oliphant named three ways: A sharply 
increased flat tax on corporation income— 
probably 25 per cent—an increase in the cor- 
poration excess profits tax,.or a tax on undi- 
vided corporation profits. 

The last of the choices was taken by the Presi- 
dent. Congress now is trying to make up its 
mind whether to follow along. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 

The National City Bank asserts that industry’s 
net profit, after paying all expenses, is relatively 
small even after the recent years’ increases. 

Its monthly business analysis says: 

“The answer to the familiar question: ‘Where 
does the money go?’ is that the major portion 
of its goes, directly or indirectly, to the labor 
engaged in production and distribution, a con- 
siderable portion goes to taxes, and of the small 
percentage remaining as net profit, part is paid 
out in dividends and the undistributed balance 
is retained in the business to build up reserves 
and to provide for future growth. 

“One of the most fundamental principles of 
business progress is to reduce costs by expanding 
volume and to keep the profit margin small, for 
this benefits everybody. The lower prices of 
finished goods increase the real purchasing 
power of every buyer, there is more dollar in- 
come upon which the Government can levy taxes 
and the balance available to shareholders and 
for corporate savings may also be increased.” 

Everybody from New Dealers to bankers seem 
agreed on the formula for recovery found in the 
plowing of business efficiencies back into lower 
prices. 

Question is: How to induce business men to 
apply the formula uniformly and effectively. 














a Slight recession. 


On the DeasiBeas's Desk 


Major Problems Not Many; 
Congress Has the Worries 


\fR. ROOSEVELT, returning after an extended 

vacation, found fewer problems pressing for 
immediate attention than at almost any other 
time since taking office. 

He faced the need of making decisions and 
compromises on tax policy, with increasing evi- 
dence that the Senate is going to be cool to- 
ward the plan to replace corporation income 
and excess profits taxes with taxes on undis- 
tributed corporation profits and on dividends. 

He had the job of applying a bit of pressure 
to assure Congressional approval of the request 
for $1,500,000,000 to continue the WPA program 
beyond July 1. 

He was up against the making of a fight to 
keep Congress from voting a billion dollar flood 
control plan. 

But basic problems of budget balancing, of 
foreign policy and of large-scale revenue raising 
are being put off until after the November 
election. 

The President from now on expects to devote 
more and more time to political strategy and to 
the task of winning a second term. 


PROBLEMS FOR CONGRESS 

As for Congress, it has the following questions 
to decide: 

1—The character of new taxes 
processing taxes. 

Odds still favor a tax on undistributed cor- 
poration earnings, but whether to replace or sup- 
plement present corporation taxes is the big 
question. 

2—The form of future relief—whether a re- 
turn to the dole or continued work relief—and 
the amount to be appropriated. 

After a flare-up of opposition, chances are 
heavily on the side of continued WPA work re- 
lief and an appropriation of $1,500,000,000. 

3.—The fate of bills to limit discounts allowed 
chain stores and other quantity purchasers. 

Some legislation of narrowed applicability is 
in sight. 

4.—The future of spending for low-cost hous- 
ing and flood control and new planning projects 
modeled on TVA. 

Senator Wagner’s new plan for a housing ad- 
ministration empowered to make loans and 
grants up to $150,000,000 for the first year 
stands a good chance for action. Some flood 
control legislation is in the air. It is doubtful, 
however, if moves for a Mississippi Valley Au- 
thority or a Columbia Valley Authority will get 
beyond the talk stage at this time. 


Congress and the Citizen 


Courts Not Always Able to 
Safeguard Settled Rights 


to replace 


USINESSMEN are turning more and more to 
the judiciary to shield themselves from the 
restrictive and inquisitorial plans of Congress 
and the President. 
In recent years, committees of Congress have 
shown increasing interest in investigations of 


Fail to Halt Business Recovery—Profits in Sharp 
White House Problems Put Off Till Next Year 


+ business and banking. 
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Pick-up—Big 
+ 


= BETTER 


= UNCHANGED 


= NOT AS GOOD 


two States, New York and Maine, was the business trend marked by 


These maps of monthly business trends are prepared regularly 
by The United States News from the Federal Reserve System's re- 
ports of check transactions after due allowance is made for changes 
in the Department of Labor’s wholesale commodity price index. This 
index stood at 79.4 for March, a rise of one point. 


The culmination of this 
trend was the recent examination by the Senate 
Lobby Committee of many thousands of private 
telegrams of business concerns. 

It was against that background that busi- 
nessmen now are reading an opinion by Justice 
Sutherland outlining the view of the majority 
of the Supreme Court toward a Governmental 
inquiry. 

The Court, by a 6 to 3 decision, held that an 
individual was entitled to withdraw an applica- 
tion for registration of securities with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission prior to a 
hearing on that application and without SEC 
approval of the withdrawal. 


RIGHTS OF A CITIZEN 


But, in connection with that decision, Justice 
Sutherland made statements that are being read 
by many Government officials in the light of acts 
by committees of Congress. 

Among the comments by Justice Sutherland 
were these: 

“The citizen, when interrogated about his pri- 
vate affairs, has a right before answering to 
know why the inquiry is made, and if the pur- 
pose disclosed is not a legitimate one, he may 
not be compelled to answer. * * * 

“The philosophy that constitutional limita- 
tions and legal restraints upon official action 
may be brushed aside upon the plea that good, 
perchance may follow, finds no countenance in 
the American system of Government. 

“An investigation not based upon specific 
grounds is quite as objectionable as a search 
warrant not based upon specific statements of 
fact. Such an investigation, or such a search, 
is unlawful in its inception and cannot be made 
lawful by what it may bring, or what it actually 
succeeds in bringing to light.” 


POWERS OF CONGRESS 


The Court, in those statements, was referring 
to the acts of an Administrative commission 
and not to Congress itself. The question is 
whether the judiciary would take the same at- 
titude toward a Congressional investigation. 

The first answer given by a Federal court to 
that question, is that it would not. 

After the seizure of the telegrams, William 
Randolph Hearst, published, brought suit to re- 
strain the Senate Lobby Committee from mak- 
ing use of the telegrams of his that had been 
taken. 

Justice Alfred A. Wheat, of the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court, in denying a petition 
for an injunction, said: 

“I will have to hold that the court has no jur- 
isdiction over that Senate committee. I do not 
know exactly how that leaves us, but I think it 
is better to leave us without any remedy than 
it is for a court to assume jurisdiction to try 
to coerce or control a committee of the 
Senate.*** ° 

“I have not been informed of any case in 
which any court has assumed to dictate to a 
committee of the Senate what it should do and 
what it should not do, and I do not feel that I 
have any right to inaugurate any such principle 
as that.” 

The result is that unless or until the Supreme 
Court decides otherwise, the curb on the powers 
of Governmental commissions does not apply to 
committees of Congress. 
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Waste in Government 


Duplication in Agencies 
Calls for “Streamlining” 


\orD is being spread among higher officials 

that President Roosevelt intends to stream- 
line the Federal Government if returned for a 
second term. 

He is pictured as convinced that a major job 
for the White House and Congress during the 
next four years will be to fit the experiments 
of recent years into the permanent structure of 
Government and to clear up what now is ad- 
mitted to be a situation not far from adminis- 
trative chaos. 


PROCESSION OF COORDINATORS 


At present, organizations, apparently with the 
same ends, are stepping on one another’s toes. 

A procession of coordinators, ranging from 
those with titles of assistant president to part- 
time adjusters, all have tried to straighten out 
the situation, but without success. 

Brief scanning of the Federal establishment 
reveals one glaring example of duplication after 
another. 

Housing is a case in point. It is this field of 
building that many qualified persons inside and 
outside the Government think holds one of the 
keys to recovery. The Government is tackling 
the problem in a variety of ways. 

Harold L. Ickes, Administrator of Emergency 
Housing, has his plan for clearing slums inside 
cities. Then Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, Resettle- 
ment Administrator, has his plans for attracting 
people from city slums to suburban homes which 
he is building. Neither has many results to 
show. 


MORE HOUSING AGENCIES 


Now Senator Wagner, (Dem.), of New York, is 
bringing forward a plan to create a third set of 
slum clearance machinery under a wholly dif- 
ferent administration. 

While these agencies are seeking to subsidize 
low-cost housing, another agency, the Federal 
Housing Administration, is seeking to attract 








—Wide World 
THE BUDGET POINT OF VIEW 
Acting Budget Director Daniel W. Bell appears 
before the House Ways and Means Committee 
hearing to offer his views on the new tax program 
as it starts through the legislative mill. 





private capital to the home building industry 
and wants to discourage moves for subsidized 
interest and building costs. But in that move, 
FHA is up against the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation with about $3,000,000,000 in low-in- 
terest loans. 

How to coordinate conflicting activities in this 
field is one Presidential problem. 


DUPLICATION IN RELIEF 


One more is in the field for relief. 

PWA, with its large scale projects, is giving 
indirect relief. Harry L. Hopkins, with WPA, is 
giving direct job relief. And Dr. Tugwell, with 
RA, is handling one form of farm relief. Dr. 
Tugwell’s administration seeks to rehabilitate 
destitute farmers by giving them Federal loans. 
But the Farm Credit Administration has func- 
tioned in all fields of farm lending and has 
broad knowledge and experience in that field. 

Overlapping relief activities, scattered through 
much of the Government, follow FERA, with its 
dole, CWA with its work relief, and FWA with 
its combination dole and work relief—all within 
a period of three years. 


—AND THE NRA IDEA 

Then there is the effort to keep NRA idea alive. 

The Blue Eagle itself is dead. The National 
Recovery Administration became extinct on 
April 1. 

But there now is a Coordinator of Industrial 
Cooperation, with $40,000 of relief money to use 
in trying to resurrect the Blue Eagle. And there 
now is being created a Division of Industrial 
Economics under the Secretary of Commerce, 
with $100,000 of relief money, to use in trying 
to do the same thing. 

A variety of organizations, including the new 
AAA, the Resettlement Administration and the 
Soil Erosion Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, as well as TVA, PWA and WPA, are en- 
gaged in checking soil erosion. 

Those are samples of the problems in coordi- 
nation that confront the President and that are 
attracting his attention. 


OweEN Scott. 
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THE NEW TAX BILL TAKES FORM: 
HOW AUTHORS EXPECT IT TO WORK 


NEW DEAL taxes, 1936 style, are 

now being whipped into shape 
for an early debate and vote by the 
House of Representatives. After 
five weeks of discussion, both private 
and public, the Ways and Means 
Committee is drafting a measure em- 
bodying the main features of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s tax proposal of 
March 3. 

Before closing the doors for the 
executive drafting sessions, the 
Commitee completed eight full days 
of public hearings, which on several 
occasions lasted well into the night. 

During the closing days of public 
testimony the Committee heard the 
opinions of some of their fellow 
members of the House as well as 
representatives of business and of 
the Treasury. 

REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN’S PLAN 

Representative Wright Patman 
(Dem.), of Texas, told the Commit- 
tee men that the “tax bill is not 
necessary. With idle gold to the 
value of $10,180,000,000, the largest 
gold reserve of any country on earth, 
now in possession of the United 
States, that idle gold should be used, 
within reasonable bounds and limi- 
tations, for the issuance of Govern- 
ment credit. After that idle gold is 
used then, if taxes are necessary, 
levy the taxes.” 


After hearing Mr. Patman, the 


Committee next refused to hear the | 


testimony of another colleague, Rep- 
resentative Harry Sauthoff (Prog.), 
of Wisconsin, who representing 125 
members of the House, wanted to 
testify against the processing taxes. 
His testimony, however, was ruled 
out of order because the Committee 
was not considering this form of 
tax. 

Next House member to testify was 
Samuel B. Pettengill (Dem.) of In- 
diana, who was of the opinion that 
the guggested bill would place 
younger and weaker corporations at 
a competitive disadvantage with the 
established “giants of American in- 
dustry” that may pay no taxes. 


BENEFIT TO BIGNESS 

He cited the possibility of two 
competing firms each earning a mil- 
lion dollars and one obliged to pay 
off a debt while the other is free to 
pay out all earnings in dividends. 
One firm would be taxed at 22% per 


cent while the other would pay no | 


taxes at all. Such a situation he 
thought would result in “further 
concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a few gigantic com- 
binations of capital.” 


Arthur H. Kent, Acting Chief 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Reve- 


nue, presented a statement to the | 
ministering the affairs of a cor- 


Committee in rebuttal to criticisms 
of the proposal previously presented 
before the Committee. He main- 
tained the Administration view- 


point that corporations could still | 
retain 30 per cent of their earnings | 


and pay no more taxes than they 
do at present. 

He urged the Committee not to 
grant special treatment to corpora- 
tions in debt. Any exception, he 


said, would complicate the admin- | 
istration of the law as well as en- | 


danger the revenue estimates. 


Republican members of the com- 
mittee questioned Mr. Kent at length 


concerning the previous testimony | 


of David Stock, a New York attor- | 
| North Carolina, thanked Represent- 


ney. Mr. Stock was one of the few 
witnesses who was favorable to the 
tax proposal, and had told the Com- 
mittee that he was testifying at the 
request of the Treasury. 


LAW RESTRICTS TESTIMONY 

Representative Daniel 
(Rep.), of New York, asked Mr. Kent 
if he knew Mr. Stock was employed 
by the Government. To this Mr. 
Kent replied that the gentleman in 


question was employed by the Fed- | 


| eral Communications Commission, 


Mr. Reed then cited a law which | 
prohibits Government employes | 


from recommending revenue laws to 


Congress except on request of either | 
Mr. Kent said that he had | 


House. 
not been aware of such a law. 
Herman Oliphant, General Coun- 
sel for the Treasury, next appeared 
at the request of the Republican 
members of the Committee. He told 
the Committe that the new tax pro- 


posal “was the least hardship on | 


the people as a whole, looking at 


all taxpayers, business and non- | 


business, and realizing that no tax- 
payer has any but four sources out 


of which he can pay taxes—business | 


profits, wages and salaries, rents, 
and receipts for interest.” 


CURBS TAX EVASION 

He stated that the new tax plan 
was based on “two propositions: 
First, that business profits, by 
whomever derived and from what- 
ever form of business derived, should 
all bear the same tax burden, just 


because it is right; and, second, that | 
it is not for anybody in Washington | 


to tell business executives how much 


| of their earnings they shall keep | 
back and how much they shall dis- 


tribute. 





A, Reed | 





Pertinent 


business information 


from state-wide sources 


Marine Midland banks cover industrial and 


financial centers of New York State such as 


New York City, Buffalo, Rochester, Niagara 


Falls, Binghamton and Troy. They also serve 


22 other communities of importance in com- 


merce and agriculture. 


The 350,000 customers of these banks form a 


substantial cross-section of New York State’s 


economic life. Through such state-wide con- 
tacts, Marine Midland banks can provide 
comprehensive information about industry, 


commerce, finance and agriculture 


in the Empire State. 
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Members Federal Deposit Insurance 


MARINE MIDLAND 
BANKS 


THROUG HOU 


Inquiries should be addressed to Marine Midland Trust Co., New York City 
or to Marine Trust Co,, Buffale 
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RESOURCES OVER $450,000,000 


MARINE MIDLAND BANEFS ARE LOCATED IN 
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JOHNSON CITY 
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ALEXANDRIA BAY 
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“That is not the Government’s 
business. But it is the Government’s 
business to see to it that those ad- 


poration shall not use it, nor permit 
it to be used, for avoiding the sur- 


| taxes which everybody else has to 


pay. That is what this does.” 

Mr. Oliphant told the Committee 
of recent increases in business 
profits and stated that he thought 
most of the additional revenue ought 
to come from the resulting higher 


| dividends that should be paid out 


by the corporations making these 
higher profits. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Oli- 
phant’s testimony the Democratic 
members of the committee, speak- 
ing through their chairman, Rep- 
resentative Doughton (Dem.), of 


ative Treadway (Rep.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, ranking minority mem- 
ber, for bringing Mr. Oliphant be- 
fore the Committee “to give his fine 


| support to the bill.” 


Next day representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States appeared in opposi- 
tion to the tax plans under discus- 
sion. Fred H. Clausen, Chairman of 
the Chamber’s Committee on Fed- 
eral Finance, told the Committee- 
men that the proposed tax program 
“does not pretend to balance the 
budget—not even the regular bud- 
get—and it is our belief that ft will 
not produce the amounts of addi- 
tional revenues estimated by the 
Treasury.” (Excerpts from Mr. Clau- 
sen’s testimony appear on page 16), 


| CALLS PLAN IMPRACTICAL 


The Committee was next told by 
Ellsworth C. Alvord, a member of 
Mr. Clausen’s committee and former 
Treasury official, that “the proposal 
is utterly impractical and unwork- 
able.” 

He went on to elaborate that cor- 
porations paid dividends out of 
earnings and profits and not out of 
statutory “net income” as figured by 
the Treasury, and which is usually 
the larger figure. He told of all 
the details a corporation would 
have to tend to in closing its books 
in the 2% months the proposal al- 
lows for ‘payment of dividends free 
from a corporation tax and in con- 
clusion said, “Gentlemen, you are 
proposing the impossible!” 


Another representative of the 
Chamber, Roy C. Osgood, Vice 
President of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, IIl., testified that “the 
proposed legislation would arrest 
the development of new business 
enterprises, It would be more diffi- 
cult for small concerns to grow by 
reinvesting earnings—the only prac- 
ticable means open to them.” 


The Treasury was represented on 
the last day of testimony by Daniel 
W. Bell, Acting Director of the 
Budget. He was asked for in- 
numerable figures and_ statistics 
which he said he would gladly sup- 
ply but could not give offhand. 


One figure he was able to give the 
Committee was the estimated 
amount of the public debt on June 
79, If the veterans’ bonus is paid 
or added to the debt as scheduled, 
the debt on that date will amount to 
$34,500,000,000. 


BILL SOON TO BE READY 


With public hearings closed, Mr. 
Doughton told newspaper men that 
the Committee should have the bill 
in shape for presentation to the 
House on April 15. Indications are 
that the reported bill will differ at 
least slightly from the original pro- 
posal of the subcommittee on which 
hearings were based. 

The two most likely changes are: 

One, a special exemption from the 
graduated rates to corporations 
using their earnings for the retire- 


21 


Two, an exemption from the | Other possible changes that have | business in the United States. Fore 
“windfall” tax to all firms that did | been hinted include special treat- | eign stockholders of American core 
not make a profit during the time | ment for foreign insurance com- | porations may also be treated more 
that processing taxes were in effect. | panies doing more than half of their | leniently than orginally proposed. 








These firms will be assessed at a tax 
rate of 2242 per cent of their earn- 
ings. 
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$180,000,000 


Ten-Twenty Year 


Federal Land Banks 


3% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan. Bonds 


Dated May 1, 1936 Due May 1, 1956 
Not redeemable before May 1, 1946 


Principal and semi-annual interest (May 1 and November 1) payable at any Federal Land Bank or any designated agency. 
Coupon and registered Bonds interchangeable in de inations of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500 and $100. 
Exchanges of coupon Bonds for registered Bonds and changes of registration may be effected at the 

Division of Loans and Currency, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. Redeemable as a 


whole or in part on any interest date on and after May 1, 1946 at 100% and interest. 





The Supreme Court of the United States has upheld the constitutionality of the Act creating 
the Banks and the provision exempting their obligations from Federal, State, municipal and 
local taxation. The exemptions include exemption from surtaxes on income from the Bonds. 
The transfer of the Bonds by inheritance or gift, etc., is subject to taxation under any 
applicable valid laws providing for the taxation of transfers of personal property. 


The Bonds are eligible for investment by savings banks under the laws of a majority of the 
States, including New York and Massachusetts. 


The proceeds of this sale of Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds, together with cash on hand, are 
to be used to retire approximately $185,205,300 444% Bonds of the individual Banks 
which have been called for payment May 1, 1936. 








On behalf of the twelve Federal Land Banks and under the direction of 
Charles R. Dunn, their Fiscal Agent, 


with the assistance of the undersigned, 
these Bonds are offered at: 


991% and interest, to yield about 3.03% 


Definitive Bonds will, it is expected, be ready for delivery May 1, 1936. To the extent that holders of 444% Bonds cafled 
for redemption agree, prior to the closing of the books, to surrender them on the payment date at 100% of their face value 
in payment for these 3% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan Bonds, they are to receive, so far as practicable, preferential 
treatment. Appropriate cash adjustment will be made on exchange orders. 


Copies of the circular of the Federal Land Banks describing these Bonds 
may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


The Chase National Bank 


Brown Harriman & Co. 
of the City of New Yerk Incorporated 


Edward B. Smith & Co. 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
The National City Bank Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York of New York 


The First Boston Corporation Lee Higginson Corporation 
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NASH AMBASSADOR SEDANS 
WITH BUILT-IN TRUNKS 


125-INCH WHEELBASE 


‘S35 te 99S” 


ONE OF AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTOR CARS” 


lf you hope to geta really 
ine car for less than *1,000... 


Has it the comfort and luxury of a 125-inch wheelbase? 


Has it fine-car emgineering throughout? 
Is the advertised price the price of the sedan? 














HE NASH AMBASSADOR for 1936 is 

even more beautiful, even more luxurious, 
even stronger and safer than models formerly 
priced around $2,000! Yet these long, grace- 
ful, 125-inch wheelbase sedans are now priced 
from $835 to $995 at the factory! 

The Nash Ambassador is not a “‘scaled- 
down” model in any sense. There has been no 
“skimping” in upholstery or in fittings. The 
Ambassador has the famous Nash ‘‘Twin- 
Ignition” engine and all of the vital, long-life 
engineering features usually found only in the 
most expensive cars, It gives you the protec- 
tion of big, double-acting hydraulic brakes, 


too, and a rugged, all-steel body with steel top! 

If your choice of a car in this price class is 
based on facts alone, you will certainly drive a 
Nash Ambassador this year! Any Nash-La- 
Fayette dealer will arrange a demonstration 
ride for you. The Nash Motors Company, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, 





AUTOMATIC CRUISING GEAR 
available at slight extra cost. Reduces 
engine revolutions % at high speeds. 
Saves up to 25% in gas; up to 50% in oil! 











te the factory. New Nash “400”, Standard and DeLuxe models, $665 and up. LaFayette, $595 and up. All prices f.0.b. factory and subject 
to change without notice, Spectal equipment extra. Convenient, low monthly payments through NEW 6% C.1.T. BUDGET PLAN ) 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, Kenosha. Wisc. 





‘(HE Supreme Court on April 6 
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passed for 
sat Securities 


nment ekKs to regu- 

















The United States News 


RIGHTS OF COMMISSIONS: SUPREME COURT SPEAKS 





SEC Rebuffed on a Regulation Issued 


Under ‘Truth in Securities’ Law 


before the 


court and 


pearance of Mr. Jones 
commission. The district 
he circuit court of appeals ordered 
his appearance. 


od From tbat point on the story is 
n’ aS ens - “told by the action of the Supreme 
hnicé “ ve 16" Court, with Justice Sutherland 
fate of any “ 1e SEC writing the opinion for the majority. 
law teen a “The conclusion seems inevitable, 
Oe tie — the Justice wrote, “that an aban- 
posi P donment of the application was of 
First, no impal 7 a- no concern to anyone except the 
ministrative powers Sibssing . registrant. The possibility of any 
by the Securities and I other interest in the matter is so 
RON 3B oD . shadowy, indefinite, and equivocal 
CF SObeEEnes ee rae ‘ur that it must be put out of consid- 
ee , : ‘ as selt in eration as altogether unreal. 
seconc 1 Sel sm or tn 
me ” of the ¢ min seek- “THREAT OF AUTOCRACY” 
in vent ir 1 of the ap- Then Justice Sutherland said in 
10 te 1 security | janguage that attracted wide atten- 
had tion: 
i “The action of the commission 
orne p dis finds no support in right principle 
opinion by Justices Brandeis, Stone or in law. It is wholly unreasonable 
and Cardozo, that revealed the gap and arbitrary. It violates the car- 
that exists between the minority and | dinal precept upon which the con- 
majority of the court stitutional safeguards of personal 
liberty ultimately rest—that this 
EXPLANATION OF CASE shall ‘be a couaniens of laws—be- 
In the case just ruled on, J. Ed- Cause to the, precise extent that the 
ward Jones, a dealer in oil securities, ere will of an official or an official 
had sought to regisier an issue With — oqy is permitted to take the place 
the Commission. Before the regis- of allowable official discretion or to 
tration became effective the Com- | cypplant the standing law as a rule 
mission asked Mr. Jones to appear | of human conduct, the Government 
and show cause why he should not | ceases to be one of laws and be- 
be prevented from issuing the secur- comes an autocracy.... 
ities. Instead, he asked to withdraw “Arbitrary power and the rule of 


his registration, but the SE refused 
to permit the withdrawal 

The Government then 
court in an effort 


went to 


to require the ap- 











the Constitution cannot both exist. 
They are antagonistic and incom- 
patible forces; and one or the other 
must of necessity perish whenever 
they are brought into conflict. 


; DIVIDEND NOTICE ‘ : ‘ 
“The philosophy that  constitu- 
tional limitations and legal re- 
ae : straints upon official action may be 

* COLUMBIA baler : 

} ee ene ? brushed aside upon the plea that 

GAS & ELECTRIC - 
* CORPORATION good, perchance, may follow, finds 
* a eon ok @ no countenance in the American 
declared this day the wing dividends system of government. An investi- 


Camulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 38, quarterly, $ per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 28, quarter $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 


gation not based upon specified 
grounds is quite as objectionable as 
a search warrant not based upon 
specific statements of fact. Such an 
investigation, or such a search, is 


“the three protective rights of the 
individual—that against compulsory 
self-accusation, that against unlaw- 
ful searches and seizures, and that 
against unlawful inquisitorial in- 
vestigations.” 

Then he said 

“They were among those intoler- 
able abuses of the Star Chamber, 
which brought that institution to an 





end at the hands of the Long Par- 
liament of 1640. Even the shortest 
step in the direction of curtailing 
one of these rights must be halted 
in limine, lest it serve as a precedent 
for further advances in the same 
direction, or for wrongful invasions 
of the others.” 

The minority of the court, in al- 
most equally strong language, dif- 
fered with the majority. 

Justice Cardozo writing the opin- 
ion, said: 

“The opinion of the court reminds 
us of the dangers that wait upon 











the abuse of power by officialdom 
unchained. The warning is so 
fraught with truth that it can never 
be untimely. But timely too is the 
reminder, as a host of impoverished 
investors will be ready to attest, that 
there are dangers in untruths and 
half truths when certificates mas- 
querading as securities pass current 
in market. 

“To permit an offending regis- 
trant to stifle an inquiry by precipi- 
tate retreat on the eve of his expo- 
sure is to give immunity to guilt; to 
encourage falsehood and evasion; to 
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invite the cunning and unscrupu- 
lous to gamble with detection 

“A commission which is without 
coercive powers, which cannot ar- 
rest or amerce or imprison though a 
crime has been uncovered or even 
punish for contempt, but can only 
inquire and report, the propriety of 
every question in the course of the 
inquiry being subject to the super- 
vision of the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice, is likened with denunciatory 

. fervor to the Star Chamber of 
the Stuarts. Historians may find hy- 
perbole in the sanguinary simile.” 

















This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Debentures is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$70,000,000 


Consclidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


(FORMERLY CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW YORK) 


DEBENTURES 


$35,000,000 Ten-Year 344% Series due 1946 


Dated April 1, 1936 


Due April 1, 1946 


$35,000,000 Twenty-Year 342% Series due 1956 


Dated April 1, 1936 


Due April 1, 1956 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 


Coupon Debentures in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal. Registered Debentures in denominations of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000. 


Within each Series coupon Debentures and registered Debentures, and the several denominations, interchangeable. 


Ten- Year 3'4% Debentures, Series due 1946, are redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole at any time or in part on any semi-annual interest 
date on at least 30 days’ published notice, to and including April 1, 1937 at 103%; thereafter at successively decreasing prices 


to and including April 1, 1944; and thereafter at 100%; in each case with accrued interest. 


Twenty- Year 312% Debentures, Series due 1956, are redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole at any time or in part on any semi-annual 
interest date on at least 30 days’ published notice, to and including April 1, 1939 at 103%; thereafter at successively decreasing 


prices to and including April 1, 1954; and thereafter at 100%; in each case with accrued interest. 


CAPITALIZATION 








Ne. 17, quarter ) per share 
Pa gate tiga - unlawful in its inception and can- 
NO , -0¢ per sha . 
weal: din Bley 15, 1 so halite at not be made lawful by what it may 
record at close of business April 20, 1936 bring, or by what it actually suc- 
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eonsuanes ‘eam an ceeds in bringing, to light... 





Justice Sutherland referred to 








Twenty-Year 514% Gold Debenture Bonds due February 1, 1945:37:. 
Twenty- Year 442% Gold Débenture Bonds due June 1, 1951... ..++4++ 
Twenty-Five- Year 5% Gold Debenture Bonds due July 15, 1957.02. .0. cece eee ee 
$5 Cumulative Preferred Stock (outstanding 2,099,249 shares of no par or stated v 
Common Stock (outstanding 11,476,527 shares of no par or slated ValUe)....cccccececesscececs 


Age in an insurance company demon- 


strates its ability to survive conflagra- 


seeeeeeeeeees 


*$10,000,000 called for redemption January 15, 1936. 


tions, wars and financial depressions. 
During 125 years the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has met every 
emergency with honor and distinction. 
Buy Hartford Tested insurance and 
be Sure! 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT nd INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE 
AND CONVENIENT. There is a ricvid 
test for insurance just as there is for ever) 
other worth-while product. The test for in- 


tested insurance. Your Hartford policy 
Luarantees you tested insurance protection 
and prompt, intelligent insurance service, 
no matter where you are when emergency 






surance is time. Back of every Hartford arises. It is a great convenience for Hart- 
policy stands a 125-year record of honor ford policyholders to be able always to find 
able business dealings. Many thousand the near st Hartford representative by call- 
agents of the Two Hartfords in every : any Western Union office. In Can- 





the Un and in Canada offeraau thi ii . pe 
of the Union and in Canada offeryou this ada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 








Year ended 
December 31 


Total Operating 
Revenues 








1933 $21,985,069.68 
1934 22,012,121.14 
1935 20,892,659.63 


Operating 
__fncome 
$5,968,384,.34 
4,326,587 .17 
3,059,245.21 


Non-Operating 


___/ncome* _ — 
$48,725,784.95 $54,694,169.29 
43,474,015.73 47 800,602.90 
35,695 ,340.88 38,754,586.09 


alue). 


Gross Corporate 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus and is subject to the more 
detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, which include important information not 
outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any 
purchase of these Debentures. 


THE COMPANY Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. (formerly Consolidated Gas Company of New York), incorporated in New York 
in 1884, is engaged in the business of manufacturing and supplying gas in portions of the City of New York. It is also a holding 
company which controls certain public utility companies supplying gas, electricity and steam in various parts of the City of New York and of 
Westchester County, and which aiso controls several non-utility companies. 

The properties of the Company include gas manufacturing plants, holder stations and transfer mains (which are operated in conjunction 
with those of its subsidiaries engaged in the gas business), a gas transmission and distribution system, office and service buildings and other 
facilities, all located in the Boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx. The properties of the Company’s subsidiaries include electric generating 
stations and substations, gas manufacturing plants, holder stations and transfer mains, steam manufacturing plants, electric, gas and steam 
transmission and distribution systems, and office and service buildings and other facilities. 


Outstanding as of 
December 31, 1935 
$ 50,000,000.00 
60,000 ,000.00 
30,000 ,000.00* 
191,031,659.00 
392,095,819.69 









SECURITIES GUARANTEED: Pursuant to the terms of an agreement dated July 12, 1904, the Company assumed and agreed to pay the principal 
and interest of certain bonds of Westchester Lighting Company, one of its subsidiaries, of which $21,575,000 are outstanding. 
Long Term Debt of Subsidiary Companies outstanding as of December 31, 1935, aggregated $281,015,590 principal amount (excluding 
$66,223,293.80 reacquired of which $59,223,000 is pledged in connection with funded debt). Stocks of Subsidiary Companies held by minority 
stockholders and outstanding as of December 31, 1935, amounted to $14,229,890 par or stated value. 


EARNINGS The Profit and Loss Statements of the Company in the Offering Prospectus, subject to the related notes and other important 
relevant information, shows the following Total Operating Revenues, Operating Income, Non-Operating Income, Gross Corporate 
Income (available for fixed charges after provisions for Federal income taxes and Retirement Expense), Total Deductions from Gross Corporate 
Income, and Net Income, for the three years 1933, 1934 and 1935: 


Total Deductions 
from Gross Net 


Corporate Income __Income 
$7 886,988.54 $46,807 ,180.75 
7,381,264.22 40,419,338.68 

7 458,735.51 31,295 ,850.58 


*Von-Operating Income consists principally of dividends from subsidiaries; in the years 1988 and 1985 the equity of the 
Company in the aggregate earnings of the subsidiaries for each such year exceeded the ag $fegate dividends received from subsidiaries; 
in 1984 the dividends received exceeded the equity of the Company in the earnings of the subsidiaries for the year by $5,073 ,036.98. 

















PURPOSE 
OF ISSUE 


DEBENTURES 


UNDERWRITING 


Total Operating 
Revenues 


Year ended 
December 31, 








1933 $222,935,353.87 
1934 227,503,439.81 
1935 232,294,875.56 


The proceeds from the sale of the Debentures to the Underwriters will aggregate $68,862,500 (exclusive of accrued interest), and 
will be applied to the redemption on May 15, 1936, of the above $50,000,000 Twenty-Year 512% Gold Debenture Bonds at 10314% 
($51,750,000) and accrued interest, and to the redemption on July 15, 1936, of the remaining $20,000,000 of the above Twenty- 
The balance required for such redemptions plus the Company’s estimated 
expenses in connection with the sale of the Debentures, together aggregating approximately $3,983,300 (exclusive of accrued interest on 
the Bonds redeemed), will be obtained from the Company’s current cash. 


The Ten- Year 314% Debentures, Series due 1946,and the Twenty- Year 3!2% Debentures, Series due 1956, will be issued under a 
Trust Agreement dated April 1, 1936, between the Company and City Bank Farmers Trust Company, as Trustee. 
Debentures will be unsecured. While no further Debentures may be issued thereunder, the Trust Agreement will contain no limitations on the 
creation of similar debenture issues or of other securities by the Company. 


Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus have severally agreed to purchase 
from the Company $35,000,000 Ten-Year 344% Debentures at 994%, and $35,000,000 Twenty- Year 312% Debentures at 971%, 
or a total of $68,862,500, plus accrued interest. The Ten-Year 344% Debentures are to be offered tothe public at 101%, and the Twenty- Year 
314% Debentures are to be offered to the public at 99129%, or a total of $70,175,000, plus accrued interest. 
Ten- Year 344% Debentures and the Twenty- Year 342% Debentures are 154% and 2%, respectively, or a total of $1,312,500. 


Five-Year 5% Gold Debenture Bonds at 103% ($20,600,000). 


Gross Corporate 





The consolidated Profit and Loss Statements of the Company and its subsidiaries in the Offering Prospectus, subject to the related notes 
and other important relevant information, show the following Total Operating Revenues, Gross Corporate Income (available for fixed 
charges after provisions for Federal income taxes and Retirement Expense), Total Deductions from Gross Corporate Income (including Net 
Income applicable to Minority Interests) and Net Income applicable to the Company, for the three years 1933, 1934 and 1935: 


Total Deductions from 
Gross Corporate 


Net Income 
applicable to 


Income Income _the Company 
$71,555,143.56 $22,984,514.02 $48,570,629.54 
58,312,260.97 22,826,149.70 35,486,111.27 
56,632,469.83 23,139,438.07 33,493,031.76 


PRICES 


Ten- Year 344% Debentures 101% and Accrued Interest 
Twenty- Year 342% Debentures 991% and Accrued Interest 


The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Debentures when, as and if issued, and subject to the approval of Messrs. 
Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain further conditions. The validity of the 
franchises of the Company and its subsidiaries and certain other matters have been passed upon by their respective counsel. It is 
expected that delivery of Debentures in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Debentures when prepared, will be made at 
the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about April 15, 19386, against payment therefor in New York funds. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file with the Commission, 


and in the Offering Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned, 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


Dated April 9, 1936. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


LAZARD FRERES & COMPANY 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


Incorporated 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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Send the coupon below 
for a facsimile of the Dec- 


laration of Independence, 


suitable for framing. 











Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BoSTON, Massacnuserrs 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me facsimile of Declaration of 
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FINANCE: SILVER PURCHASE STRAT EGY 


Trade pacts in silver are now the 
order of the day. 

First there was the pact with Mex- 
ico. Officials of that republic visited 
Washington and came to an agree- 
ment with Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. Full de- 
tails of that agreement were never 
made public but it is known that the 
United States government is buying 
the total domestic output of Mexican 
silver mines. 

Next nation to be favored with 
an American silver pact was Canada. 
About six weeks ago the Treasury 
agreed to buy from Canada the ap- 
proximate monthly output of her 
newly mined silver at Treasury 
prices. The Treasury price for silver 


is a quarter of a cent above the | 


world price as quoted in New York. 


What concessions Canada made 
to the United States in return for 
this pledge to buy her silver also 
is not known. The Treasury, how- 


ever, has been anxious to secure the | 


good will of Canada as an aid in pre- 


venting smuggling between the two | 


countries. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH CHINA 


Latest country with which the 
United States is negotiating a silver 
pact is China. Alfred Sze, Chinese 
Ambassador to the United States, 
K. P. Chen, Director of the Bank of 
China, and several other Chinese 
banking officials, have recently been 
visiting with Mr. Morgenthau. 


These visits, the Serretary Says, 
are for the purpose of Ciscussing 
“mutual monetary problems” witha 
view to drawing up a “closer work- 
ing arrangement between the two 
nations.” 


After his first conference with the 
Chinese officials, Mr. Morgenthau 
called newspaper men to his office 
and told them that Mr. Chen was 
here from China on his invitation. 





Building Baseball 
and 


Millions of 


uilding Sales 


new enthusiasts for Wheaties 


—because of baseball! 
In two score cities, baseball, radio and General 


Mills, Inc. 


are working together 
millions the play-by-play 


to bring to 


broadcasts of this 


grand old American game. 
Experimenting with this form of advertising 
in just one city some years ago, General Mills 


discovered 


three 


facts about a well-handled 


baseball broadcast: 
1. It creates new customers for the basebail 


club. 
2. it 


increases 
audience. 


the radio station’s regular 


3. It sells more Wheaties. 
Inevitably the number of baseball broadcasts 
sponsored by Wheaties has grown every year. 
In 1936 more hundreds of thousands are re- 


sponding to this urge: 
hear it. 
‘Breakfast of Champions,’ 


game, 
famous 


“If you can’t see the 
Whichever you do, eat that 
Wheaties, 


with plenty of milk or cream and some kind 


of fruit.” 


Once again Genera] Mills, Inc. 


brings to the 


American public the best of service—and the 
best of advertising. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Some well known 
General Mills Brands 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 











Previously, he said, they had had to 
carry on all their contacts by cable, 
which were not as satisfactory as 
personal meetings. 

Mr. Morgenthau later said that 
nothing startling should be ex- 
pected. Conjecture as to just what 
is being considered center on two 
points. First, will the United States, 
as in its previous silver pacts, agree 
to exchange gold dollars for silver 
coin or bullion? Second, will Treas- 


ury Officials make some agreement | 


concerning its part in setting the 

world price for silver? 

CHINA’S STAKE IN PROGRAM 
China’s business life and standard 


of living is vitally tied up with the 
price of silver. When the United 


| States began its silver purchase pro- 
| gram, silver was selling between 45 


and 46 cents an ounce on the world 
market. The effect of steady pur- 


chases by the American Government | 


drove this price up to 81 cents an 
ounce in less than a year and a 
half. 

This caused considerable hardship 
in China, for, as the price of silver 
went up, commodity prices in China 
fell and the people of the nation 
went through a severe period of de- 
flation resembling that in the United 
States during the early days of de- 
pression. With prices constantly 
falling, buyers pat off their pur- 


| of the Bank of China. 
| the strain somewhat, but what has 


| the world price of silver. 
| selling at about 46 cents an ounce. 


| chases of silver on the world mar- 








In this way he can buy his silver di- 
rect with little effect on the world 
In this way speculators are 


price. 


what by the withholding of Ameri- 
can, Canadian and Mexican silver 
from the market. 


| unable to unload their silver hold- 
ings on the United States Treasury 
although the price is held up some- 
































chases of Chinese goods and busi- 
ness stagnated to such an extent 
that China was driven off the silver 
standard. 

Chinese silver has now been na- 
tionalized and placed in the custody 
This relieved 


helped the Chinese most in recent 
months has been the rapid drop in 
It is now 


A BLOW AT SPECULATORS 
This was brought apout by the 
Treasury’s curtailment of its pur- 


ket. Fearing that he was playing 
into the hands of the speculators, 
Mr. Morgenthau abruptly stopped 
buying silver in London toward the 
close of last year. 

Under the terms of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act he could not stop buying 
silver altogether because the price 
was still far below $1.29 an ounce 
and American silver stocks still far 
below the monetary value of one- 
third the gald stocks. These are the 
two objectives of the Act and the law 
requires the Treasury to keep buy- 
ing silver until at least one is ac- 
complished. 

This being so, Mr. Morgenthau 
struck off on a new tack—pacts with 


other countries interested in silver. 
a 




















| New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange 


Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT | 


CORP., New York City—$48,000,000 of 
Rapid Transit Collateral Trust 3%% 
serial bonds, due serially May 1, 1937 
to May 1, 1951 and $61,000,000 of Rapid 
Transit Collateral Trust bonds, 427 
series, due May 1, 1966. Further data 
to be furnished by amendment. (This 
is largest amount ever included in a 
single registration statement.) 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO., 
Youngstown, Ohio—$60,000,000 of first 
mortgage sinking fund bonds, due May 
1, 1961 and $30,000,000 of convertible 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1951; also shares 
of no par value common stock which 
are to be reserved for conversion of the 
debentures. Interest rates and further 
data to be furnished by amendment. 
CONTINETAL CAN CO., INC. New 
York City—252,679 shares of $20 per 
value common stock, 177,679 shares are 
to be offered stockholders of record 
May 5, 1936, at $60 a share, at the 
rate of 1 new share for each 15 shares 
held. Rights to subscribe will expire 
May 25. Any of these shares not taken 
» will be offered the public at $60 a 
share. 


and employees at $60 a share. Gold- 


man, Sachs & Co. of New York is the | 


underwriter. 





Remaining 75,000 shares to 
be offered from time to time to officers | 











duction in other lines. 


any other one steel plant. 


to Weirton 


NATIONAL 
‘STEEL; 


Steel customers as 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Owning and Operating: 


WEIRTON—An important 


factor in the steel industry 


Wy cirten Steel Company, a division of 
National Steel Corporation, is widely known as the 
world’s largest independent producer of tin plate. What 
is perhaps less generally known is the extent of its pro- 
Indeed, there is a greater variety 
of steel products made at the Weirton works than at 
This is of marked advantage 
negotiations 
products are made through one representative and full 


advantage may be taken of mixed car shipments. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 





for all 


We'd like you 
to know more 
about us 








Web like you to know more 
about us, and we believe that you'd 
be interested. 

We kept that in mind while making 
up our General Foods Annual Report 
for 1935. We tried to keep it clear, 
compact, and interesting, remember- 
ing that its purpose was to take the 
general public behind the acenes, as 
well as to keep our employees and our 
63,000 stockholders informed. 

In this report is included a special 
message to the public, telling them 
how several food companies by band- 
ing together have been able to render 
better service. 

Our report is now ready for distri- 
bution, and we will gladly mail you 
a copy upon request. Write Dept. 24. 











GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 





Statement of Condition March 31, 1936 


. Assets 


Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers . ° 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . . ° 
U. S. Government Securities. . «. . 
Demand Loans. . . = 
Time Loans and Bills Discounted . . 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . 
Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and Bank for 
International Settlements. . . . . « 
Other Securities and Investments . . . . ° 
Mortgages Owned. . » «© + «© @ © . 
Banking Premises . . . 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied a as Banking Premises 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . « » « 
Liability of Others on Acceptances, etc., 
Sold with Our Endorsement. . 2. «© « we 


$221,694,443.60 
63,503,033.88 
411,622,536.93 
74,326,656.76 
126,158, 168.08 
43,956,977.59 


2,280,000.00 
18,842,380.46 
2,365,176.56 
20,014,539.29 
1,395,513.88 
4,464,239.71 
2,714,563.09 


9,897,088.40 
$1,003,235,318.23 








Liabilities 

Capital . . . . . $25,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ‘ 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 18,391,431.25 
Contingency Fund. , 
Deposits . ‘ 
Outstanding and Certified Checks : 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1936 
Accrued Interest Payable. . . 
Unearned Interesg. . . « 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses , a oe ee 
Outstanding Acceptances . . « 7,262,796.54 

Less Amount in Portfolio. . . 4,081,202.95 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement . 


$93,391,431.25 
aCe de eS ace 13,766,038.36 
835,588,362.22 
45,468,035.97 881,056,398.19 
1,250,000.00 
59,244.85 
149,758.72 
483,764.87 


3,181,593.59 
9,897,088.40 
$1,003,235,318.23 








Assets carried at $2,956,852.69 have been deposited to qualify for the exercise of 
fiduciary powers and for other purposes. 





DIRECTORS 
SEWARD PROSSER, Chairman, Managing Committe 
HENRY J. COCHRAN, Vice Chairman of the Board S. SLOAN COLT, President 
Joun I. Downey Frep I. Kent Herbert L. Paatr 
S. Parker Gitpert Gates W.McGarrAn JouHn J. Raskos 
James G. Hansorp = =PAuL Moons CHARLES L. TirrFaNy 
Cuaries D. Hittzes = dDaNrEL E. Pomeroy B. A. TOMPKINS 


A. A. THLNRY, Chairman of the Boord 


STEPHEN BIRCH 
CorNELIus N. Buss 
THOMAS COCHRAN 
WIL.iaM L. Ds Bost 











BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE ac 44th STREET ° 7th STREET at MADISON AVENUB 
LONDON OFFICE: 26 OLD BROAD STREET 





Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





















































This advertisement is neither an offering for sale nor a solicitation of offers to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus dated April 8, 1936. 


The Flintkote Company 


330,614 Shares 
Common Stock 


of which 281,914 shares are being offered 


initially by the Prospectus. 


Price $47.25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several Underwriters, 


Hallgarten & Co. 


among whom are the undersigned. 


Lehman Brothers 
White, Weld & Co. 


Weirton, W.Va 
Detrat, Mich. 
Chvetand, Ohio 
Buffah, N. Y. & Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Weirton Steel Company . . . . 2 « 


Dominick & Dominick Chas. D. Barney & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Cassatt & Co. 
Incorporated 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation . . . 2. «2 « 
Shields & Company 


Hanna Iron Ore Company . . . . . 1... 


The Hanna Furnace Corporation 





The Producers Steamship Company . . . . . 








April 8, 1936 
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as the structure of a govern- 
gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
Hal that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
s GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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ORE than 100 years ago the phrase “to the victor 
M belong the spoils” became a part of America’s po- 
litical vocabulary. 

That was in the time when graft was confined 
to pillaging of public funds through occasional irregulari- 
ties in the granting of governmental contracts. 

That was long befare gavernment itself became the dis- 
penser of billions of dollars of money direct to the citizens 
in the form of “subsidies” or “benefits” or “relief.” 

That was long before the administration of another 
Democrat—Grover Cleveland—who said that a “public 
office is a public trust.” 

Today the federal government directly or indirectly 
causes federal funds to flow to 22,000,000 persons—about 
one-sixth of the total population. 

And today a system of political graft unparalleled in 
American history sits in the national capital enthroned, 
unchallenged, unafraid. 

The milder, perhaps more delicate, phrase is “the spoils 
system” —as if 15,000,000 American citizens had been con- 
quered by an oligarchy representing the other 21,000,000. 


v 


The spoils system implies that 


WASTEFUL USE the President of the United 
OF TAXES FOR States is the president of a victor- 
PARTY BENEFIT ious party and not the chief ex- 


ecutive of the nation. 

The “spoils system” implies, moreover, that it is legit- 
imate, that it is fair, that it is moral for the tax money 
sweated out of a victimized populace to be disbursed in ac- 
cordance with the political whims and political desires of 
the “organization” which controls and bosses the entity 
called “the Democratic party.” 

But it is time that the “spoils system” is properly identi- 
fied for what it is—the graft system. 

When a member of a board of aldermen or of a city 
council arranges to get a contract for a business associate 
or a henchman and gets a rebate from it, we call that 
“graft.” 

When a member of Congress gets a “project” for a for- 
mer business associate or for a group of friendly constitu- 
ents, or when an executive agency of the government 
does a “favor” for a member of Congress which results 
in the making of considerable money for certain constitu- 
ents of that Congressman or Senator, we call it the “spoils 
system.” 

The difference is supposed to be that the member of 
Congress is not proved to have benefited personally. 

So it is with the President of the United States. Nat- 
urally he does not himself benefit from the disbursement 
of favors by his subordinates. There is no question of 
personal impropriety involved. 

But it is a fact nevertheless that persons who receive 
favors from the government are among the most active 
supporters of the party in power and are contributing con- 
stantly to its political funds. 


v 


The benefits that the govern- 


CAN THE WHITE mental dispensers of these favors 
HOUSE IGNORE receive are essentially political. 
WPASCANDALS? The political patty in office is en- 


abled to retain power by reason 
of the benefits it has bestowed on influential citizens who 
organize the vote or contribute funds to help organize the 
vote. 

Take the case of federal office holders. They are ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of Senators or Repre- 
sentatives or members of the New Deal Party. The 
President of the United States acquiesces in the system 
and gives it his encouragement, if not his unqualified 
support. 

Is it right for a President of the United States to al- 
low public funds to be disbursed or public offices to be 
given to persons who become intertwined in the exten- 
sion of political power for the administration? 

Charges galore have been made that “relief” is domi- 
nated by politics. It remained for Senator Holt, Demo- 
crat and New Dealer, to make the revelations about the 
scandalous situation in West Virginia which is paralleled 
in other states of the union. 














By DAVID LAWRENCE 

Does the President do anything about it? He prom- 
ised there would be no politics in “relief”. But the whole 
situation reeks with the political machinations of local 
leaders who could not for one moment keep their posi- 
tions if the White House chose to frown upon such 
activity. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is presumably a convert to the sys- 
tem. He evidently believes in the “spoils system” be- 
cause he has paid enthusiastic tribute to Jacksonian doc- 
trines and because in his cabinet there sits the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee and the chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee of the most 
populous state in the union. 


v 


Mr. Farley is naive and forth- 


SPOILS SYSTEM right in his support of the spoils 
SUPPORTED BY system. This is understandable. 
THE PRESIDENT He has never pretended to be- 


lieve in anything else. He re- 
gards party organization as a prerequisite to “good gov- 
ernment.” 

But the American people believed in 1933 when they 
heard Mr. Roosevelt from the east front of the Capitol 
denounce the “money changers” that at last they had a 
man courageous enough to repudiate all forms of ex- 
ploitation. 

For what real difference is there between those ex- 
ploiters of Wall Street who mulcted the people of their 
savings in 1929 and the new class of political exploiters 
who are confiscating the incomes of thrifty citizens and 
wastefully tossing them to the skies for useless projects 
and political pap? 

Where shall we draw the line between the many bil- 
lions of public funds borrowed from future generations 
and taken from the already bent backs of the taxpayers 
and the dollars absorbed by the “money changers” who 
at least gave the speculative citizens a run for their 
money while it lasted? 

Where shall we draw the line between public offices 
given to sycophantic incompetents on a system of political 
preference and the alderman who arranged his “boodle” 
for the contractors and parasites who put him in his job? 


And where shall we draw the 


TIME TO DRAW line between unmorality in the 
SOME CANDID mishandling of public funds— 
COMPARISONS its sheer waste at eo 


the pecculations of 1929? 
trenched greed” and “entrenched power” have much in 
common. 

A significant passage on this point occurs in the En- 
cyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI issued in 1931: 

“Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded 
the desire for gain. . . Furthermore the interming- 
ling and scandalous confusing of the duties and of- 
fices of civil authority and of economics have pro- 
duced crying evils and have gone so far as to degrade 
the majesty of the State. 

“The State which should be the supreme arbiter, 
ruling in kingly fashion far above party contention, 
intent only upon justice and the common good, has 
become instead a slave, bound over to the service of 
human passion and greed”. 

Such is the “spoils system” or at worst the “political 
system.” 

It is defended by its practitioners on the ground that 
this has always been done. Two wrongs are supposed in 
politics to make a right. But while these evils have been 
apparent under Republican administrations, those of us 
who have been in Washington for a quarter of a century 
or more look askance at the intensification and enlarge- 
ment of the spoils system under the New Deal. 

The phrase “New Deal” was itself conceived in political 
sin. Back in 1932 at a national convention when three 
ballots had been taken and 90 votes were needed, the traf- 
fickers in nominations bought the coveted honor by prom- 
ising rewards to the men who controlled those needed 90 
votes. 

But the American people did crave some sort of a new 
deal. They wanted a breath of fresh air in government. 
They were tired of reactionary Republicans, special privi- 
leges, little green houses on “K” street, and the chicanery 
of machine politics. They believed the Messiah in Ameri- 
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can political life had come. 

With miraculous composure the people banded them- 
selves together in the bank crisis and gave their support 
to Mr. Roosevelt. It was as if they had said: “At last, 
we have a man who can rise above party—for we can rise 
above party—we are Americans first and not partisans.” 
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; The President with the high- 
PRACTICES AT est ideals and the loftiest senti- 


VARIANCE WITH ments painted a picture of what 
FINE PROMISES government would do for the citi- 


zen. The chains of bondage for 
the common man were to be unloosed. The wealth of 
the few was to be distributed tothe many. The poor were 
to be given better homes, better living standards—the 
underprivileged were no longer to be trampled upon by 
the haughty or arrogant “overprivileged”! 

And who was to effect this transformation? As if in- 
spired, the President spoke about the concept of gov- 
ernment which he would bring to the New Deal. And 
then he turned over the job to a gang of ignominious poli- 
ticians who boldly ignored every precept of the civil ser- 
vice system which had been recognized for half a cen- 
tury as the apotheosis of good government. 

More than this—the people were to be systematically 
deceived, they were not to be told the truth. Charges 
were to go unanswered. For the everlasting shame of 
the New Deal is that it does not care to answer charges 
but prefers to call names. It chooses to impugn motives, 
to throw mud, to raise smoke screens. Apparently the 
New Dealers believe the American people are “too dumb” 
to understand that their money is being manipulated by 
politics and that government of the politicians and by the 
politicians and for the politicians has become the New 
Deal’s true slogan. 

Why is there no real investigation made by Congress 
of the charges of politics in “relief’’? 
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There is no inference to be 
drawn from all this that high 
officials of the New Deal have 


HIDES TRUTH 
FROM PEOPLE been dishonest. Far from it. It 
is no violation of the penal code 


to be incompetent or wasteful. It is no violation of law 
to ignore the merit system and put one’s friends in public 
office. Indeed, Congress for three consecutive years has 
been exempting more and more governmental posts from 
civil service requirements and has been excusing it on the 
ground that these are “emergency” bureaus. The only 
emergency involved is a political one. 

The spoils system has grown into a huge graft system. 
The American people do not know the truth because gov- 
ernment funds and government propaganda keep the 
truth from being known plus, of course, a complete con- 
trol of both houses of Congress so that the truth can be 
squelched and covered up. 

Truth, however, has a way of forcing itself to the sur- 
face sooner or later. When the common people lose con- 
fidence in the New Deal group, they will not turn to Re- 
publicans who have done the same thing. They will turn 
to new instruments of expression for their revolt. 
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The New Deal can still mend 


REFORM BADLY its ways. It can save the Ameri- 
NEEDED IN THE can party system from degenera- 
RELIEF SYSTEM tion and the American republic 


from sinister forces which will 
revel in the shambles created by a discredited Democratic 
party. 

The first step is to reorganize the entire relief system 
by putting it in the hands of local relief committees com- 
posed of persons of high standing in every community 
who have not had any connection, direct or indirect, 
with any political office. 

The second step is to get rid of job-trafficking in public 
office. 

The third step is to create a new Administrative Serv- 
ice in our government comparable to that which the 
British have established—a merit system. 

There are many constructive ways out of the dilemma. 
Will the New Deal awaken to the dangers of the “graft 
system” before it is too late? 
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